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“I WILL NOT HAVE THE REPUTATION OF MY HOUSE SPOILED BY YOU OR THE INFAMOUS CREW YOU CHOOSE TO BRING 


HERE,” SAID MRS. DANBY. 


In a low chair, a girl of some eighteen | 
stunmers, was seated, her hands loosely clasped, 
' and her eyes full of dreaming thoughts. A | 
beautiful creature, with a slim supple figure, | 
and delicate, high-bred face; the mouth was 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. small and curved, the upper lip short; the | 

a eyes clear and brown as summer pools, and | 
CHAPTER I. | about the low broad brow fell tiny rings of | 
} LONG studio, elegantly furnished, | yellow brown hair. ; 
| and bearing evident signs of wo-| She wore a gown of esthetic shade and 
man’s presence ; uzy curtains | shape, for she was one who disdained the 
screening off gene portion which | monstrosities of modern fashion, and her 
i was a bower of beauty, with its | natural good taste in wer pptnng. Sand pretty eo 
statuettes and pictures, its dainty carpet and , son had been cultivated by the artist father, 
lounging chairs; and on a small table was a | whose idol and darling she was. : 
strip of embroidery, » heap of bright-hued He, seated before his easel, seemed in quite 
silks, and. a tiny gold thimble. | ag idle a mood as she; for, all unknown to her, | 


} 
MARIGOLD 
By the Author of “The Ocean of Life,” 
“ Wicked ‘Little Hilary,” etc. 
[TA NOVELETTE.] 








| changes of her mobile tace. He w: 


A WORD TO WIVES. See page 159. 


he sat watching, with eves of iove, the varying 
a man of 
noble presence, with rugged, intellectual coun- 
tenance; an R.A., and very popular with his 
fellow-artists on aceount of his geniality and 
readiness to give a helping hand to al who 
needed it. Successful in his profession beyond 
the wildest dreams of his youth, possessed of a 
large private fortune, and a lovely, loving 
daughter, it seemed to the outer world that 
Heury Fraser could have nothing left to desire ; 
that there could be no cloud upon his sky: 
and few ever guessed that the grief he had 
felt, when his young wife died in giving birth 
to her child, was not less poignant now than 
eighteen years ago. Perhaps it was keener, 
because he had so striven to hide it; and 
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now the pain at his heart was hard indeed 
to bear, for he knew that soon the “ pledge of 
their love” would be taken from bim. 

Only last night a suitor had offered himself 
for Miss Fraser. She smiled on him; but 
although the father had no reason for distrust, 
he disliked the idea of such an alliance, and 
wished, with all his heart, that she had chosen 
the other lover—a clever, poor, but rising 
yo artist, whom Henry Fraser had known 

rom boyhood. 

Presently he spoke,— 

“Marigold, come here,” and she arose and 
went towards him. . 

He took the slender, supple hands in his. 

“Darling,” he said, “soon Dunbar Gorst 
will come for your answer. What am I to 
say to him? Think well, my daughter, for 
this is a step which, once taken, cannot be re- 
trieved. Remember that to-day you are choos- 
ing the happiness or misery of all your life to 
come; and (much as I love you) I would rather 
see you dead than married to 4 man who 
would not love and cherish you as all your life 
you_ have been loved and cherished.” 

The sweet, flowerlike face grew very pale, 
but the young, clear voice was steady as she 
made answer,-~ 

“Dear father, I am not afraid to trust 
Dunbar; and when you understand him better 
you will be glad to think you did not oppose 
my choice. I wish! oh I do wish I could 
have given my heart where you desired; but I 
cannot think of Mr. Gwynne in any other 
than a friendly light. Dear, when you married 
mother you loved her with all your heart. 
There was no one else you could have 
married.” 

A spasm of pain crossed his face, and he 
sighed heavily. 

“ Let it be as you wish, Marigold ; but, oh! 
my child, what will home be without you ?” 

She looked startled. 

“Why should not I remain with you?” 

“Tf it could be,” he began: “But no. I 
don’t fancy Dunbar Gorst would care for such 
an arrangement, especially as he would have 
to leave you here whilst he is starring in the 
provinces. However, I will make the pro- 
posal; for oh, child! my darling child, it will 
be like death to lose you! There, I am a foolish 
old man, and deserve to be shot for saddening 
you. And what am I to say to Trevor 
Gwynne?” 

“That whilst I am honoured by his proposal 
I cannot accept it, because I have given my 
heart elsewhere. And oh! my dear one, my 
dear one, for my sake you will try to think 
kindly of Dunbar, and to believe in him aa 1] 
believe!” \ 

“Yes, my child, yes!” he answered, cheer- 
fully, but his heart was heavy within him. The 
fascinating, handsome young actor did not im- 
press him favourably, although he would have 
failed to gay why it was so. “Now run away, 
for Gorst will be here presently, and I want a 
little private conversation with him before I 
allow him to see you.” 

Stooping, she kissed that dear face which 
had never been turned wpon her save in kind- 
ness; and she said, under her breath and all 
uncertainly,— 

“ Because a new love has come to me you will 
not doubt that the old remains the same?. You 
will know you are not less dear to me, my 
father |” 

“Yes, child, yes; and parents should be pre- 
pared for such things; but, unfortunately, we 
never are. We goon pote ge 8 that our child- 
ren will be ours to the end of the chapter, then 
suddenly wake to find they are already escap- 
ing from our hold. Iam afraid we forget that 
in like manner our parents suffered before us. 
Heaven bless you, darling, and keep you happy 
as you are good!” 

And then he led her towards the door, and 
gently thrust her from the room, for he saw 
the tears in her pretty eyes, felt her trembling 
in his embrace, and knew that she would re 
cover her composure beSt alone. When she was 
gone he sat down and waited silently, sadly, for 
Dunbar Gorst’s arrival. 





Soon he heard a quick, light step upon the 
stairs, with « hasty hand upon the door. 
“Come in!” he said, and the next moment 
he was confronted by a tall, handsome man 
of some twenty-eight years. 

As his eyes rested on him he hardly wondered 
at his daughter's choice, for Dunbar Gorst was 
ery to look upon—of splendid physique, with 

old blue eyes, and curling yellow hair. 

His face was clean-shaved, save for the droop 
ing yellow moustache which effectually hid the 
lines of the mouth, and made perfect judgment 
of the man’s character almost impossible. 

“You are good to grant me an interview 80 
early,” he said, in a mellow voice. “I dare 
to think it augurs well for my suit!” and he 
glanced round as though in search of Marigold, 
well knowing it was her custom to sit with her 
father when no visitors or patrons were present. 
Noticing that look Henry Fraser smiled. 

“She is not here!” he said, “I thought it 
best to see you alone, as there are some little 
matters we must discuss before I give you an 
irrevocable decision. I have been already satis- 
fied as to your family; but I wish to know 
what settlements you are prepared to make 
upon my daughter. Understand, she will not 
come to you penniless. [-could not. bear that 
she should be solely dependent tijion her bus- 
band’s generosity. But marriage is a serious 
thing, and should, not be undertaken lightly and 
thoughtlessly. I should like to feel that when I 
am gone, should my fortune take wings to 
itself, Marigold would be secure from poverty.” 

“Mr. Fraser, I am prepared to do all you 
desire. Do you think fil to recognise the 
value of the gift you are giving me?” the 
young man answered quickly. “T know there 
are other and worthier suitors for her hand than 
I, and I cannot thank you sufficiently ior enter- 
taining my proposal.” 

“So long as Marigold loved you I could do no 
less,” gravely ;. “although, I tell you frankly, 
I had other hopes for her—not that I have any 
peypo 3 objection to you, or your proposition ; 

ut your profession will take you very much 
from her, and she has not been used to solitude. 
I am afraid (with a little sad smile) that she 
is spoiled for anything but happiness. Shehas 
never known a sorrow in her life. Be good to 
her. It would break my heart to see her changed 
im any way. 

“T will cherish her even as you have done,” 
said the lover, “and you shall not lose your 
daughter ; rather you will gain a son!” and he 
stretched out a cordial hand to Henry Fraser. 
_ “One thing more,” said the latter, a moment 
later. “This house is a large one. Why should 
you not take up your residence here? It ‘s 
very central, easy of exit and access, and T 
promise I wonld not interfere with your domes- 
tic arrangements. You shall come aud go as 
you please, and, if you wish it, you can have 
your separate apartments—and I should not 
utterly lose my child?” 

“You are very good; and as it is not my 
desire to part you and Marigold I accept your 
very generous offer, with one exception—that 
we form one family. There must be rio further 
talk of keeping separate apartments.” 

In a burst of gratitude the artist offered his 
hand. 

“You have set my mind at rest. Now go to 
Marigold. You know where to find her! Tell 
her all that-we-have arranged; you will do it 
better than I can, aud you must decide between 
yourselves when the wedding shall take place.” 

“T hope it may be very soon,” retorted Dun- 
bar, laughing, and went to seek his lady. She 
rose to meet him as he entered, her lovely face 
aglow with happiness, her beaytiful eyes instinct 
with love. 


“ Your father has sent me to you,” the young 


iven ‘his treasure to me!” 


“You 


man said. “ He has 
and with that he her into his arms. 
are mine now and for ever, sweetheart.” 
“For ever,’ she answered with an upward 
glance full of confidence in him, of admiration 
of his strength and manly ran 
“You might have done much better for your- 
self than to choose me—an actor who has 





nothing of his own save what his talent brings 
him,” Dunbar said presently. “What did yoe 
find in me that sh win your heart?” 

“Can you ask, Dunbar? Do you think-I 
am so blind I cannot see how good and noble 
you are, how much I am your inferior in qj 
things? What a stupid creature I must some. 
times seem to you?” glorifying him at her ow, 
expense, as so many women will do, making » 
hero out of commonest clay, and worshipping 
him with passionate, humble worship. Ah | but 
to such as these, when the a ing comes, as 
come it must, it is more cruel than death.” 

Dunbar Gorst was used to the pretty flattéries 
of pretty women. There was no one more féted 
than the handsome, popular actor and these 
flatteries were as incense to him. Nop vainer 
man than he lived, or had a higher opinion of 
his own merits; and yet Marigold Fraser’s 
simple words touched some secret chord of his 
nature, and made him humble for awhile. 

“My darling!’ he said, under his breath, 
‘My darling! you hold me in too high esteem 
[ am not worthy so much love and so much 
reverence but, with your help I will strive to 
be 60!” and, at that instant, he really meant the 
words he uttered. 

Then he drew her down beside him, and began 
to discuss plans for the future with almost 
boyish e . He half regretted that Mari- 

d did not share his professional honours; 
ut, bright and clever as she was, she had no 
histrionic talent. And even had it been other- 
wise, Mr. Fraser would never have allowed his 
darling to lead guch an arduous and public life. 

“Your father has been very good to us, 
sweetheart, and has made our future bright and 
easy-—” 

“Ah!” she interrupted, “Is he not 
generous in all his thoughts and deeds? You 
must learn to know him better, to love him (not 
as I do, ‘because that is impossible), but as » 
good son might. I thank Heaven every day 
for my dear father.” 

* You are @ little enthusiast!” he said, with 
a short laugh: 

He was of a jealous t 
seeraed to him that in giving ber father so 
much she robbed him (Dunbar) in a measure 
of his due. But he was wise enotgh not 
give utterance to such a thought at such 4 

. He only adroitly turned the conversa 
tidn into another channel; and before their 
interview ended he had won igold’s pro- 
mise to marry him at the close of Londos 
season. 


Then they were to travel through Italy into 
Switzerland, and at the close of the month 
return home, in order to fulfil an engagement 
Dunbar Gorst had entered into, 

But Marigold was to aecompany him to Man- 
chester Liverpool, after which he would 
b her back to her father, with whom she 
would remain whilst he went further north. 

And when, at last, ber lover left her she sat 
dreaming happy dreams, whilst the May sun- 
shine streamed into the room, and b all 
the lovely, girlish figure in its golden glory. 

At last she rose, reproaching herself that she 
had so long left her father; but when she 
reached the studio door she would have re- 
treated had retreat been possible, and her face 
flushed deeply as she met the intent regard of 
a pair of grave, brown eyes. But the owner of 
them advancec quickly, with outstretched 
hands. 

“Do not run away, Miss Fraser! I am just 
going; but I should like to congratulata you 
first. — oa has been “ ing me the 
news. y you be very, ve appyin your 
new life. ives bless you 4 alt Yaa do!” 

He spoke quite steadily, giving no sign of 
PS wb. pa Pe sense. ye He indeed, 
his heart was heavy within him, for this girl 
was dearer to him than life, or even the fame 
he coveted. 

But she knew what he wes suffering, and 
could find no words of thanks for his good 
wishes; only as he went away her eyes 
followed him with pitying tenderness. 
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CHAPTER I. 

At the close of the season Dunbar Gorst 
and Marigold Fraser were married, and the 
ceremony was voted quite the event of the 
season. 

In the old home the father sat lonely, with 
po heart for work, no desire for anything save 
the sight of the dear face which had made 
sunshine for him through eighteen changing 
years. 

" Trevor Gwynne came and went, bringing 
news of the outer world, hiding the soreness 
of his own heart, the bitterness of his deep 
trouble; and between these two men there 
existed a wonderful love, a wonderful sym- 
pathy. 

PT wish she had chosen you,” the elder 
said, one day. “It is uncharitable, I suppose, 
but for the life of me I cannot trust Gorst. I 
am horribly afraid for my child.” 

And what could Trevor say, knowing as he 
did, so much more of Dunbar’s character than 
was wise to tell? He only answered— 

“Their love is mutual. She cannot fail to 
be happy.” But deep down in his soul was 
the conviction that Marigold’s happiness would 
be ephemeral. 

The honeymoon waned. The Gorsts had 
returned to England, and Marigold’s letters 
were very uent; but Mr. Fraser fancied 
a new tone crept into them. 

“Of course,” he thought, “I may be mis- 
taken, and naturally I must ct to find 
some change in her. She will be older and 
graver in ways and words; but her marriage 
is a new thing yet—and it seems to me her 
letters are losing much of their vivacity.” 

So he tormented himself with many a doubt, 
wie: f a fear, and finally said to Trevor,— 

“T think I'll go down to Liverpool and see 
the child.” 4 


But Trevor answered quickly,— 

“I would not were I you. Naturally, for 
the first few months of his married life Gorst 
will want his bride to himself. And he might 
think you doubted his ability to take good 
care of her, or that his love was less than it 
seemed.” ; 

Mr. Fraser sighed and hesitated, but eventu- 
ally acted upor. Trevor's advice, acknowledging 
frankly it was good; adding wistfully,— 

“But I love her, and love is never wise. 
All my heart cries out to me, ‘Go to her! go 
to her!’ But if by so doing I should cause 
the first dissension between husband and wife 
I could never forgive myself—because nothin 
is ever quite the same after that fatal first 
quarrel.” 

But Mr. Fraser did not see Marigold so soon 
as he had hoped. When Dunbar left Liverpool 
he went on to Edinburgh; and six months 
elapsed before they returned to town; so that 
it was Febraary when they came, and the 
season had begun. 

It was night when they arrived, and Mr. 
Fraser had had fires lit in every room, and al} 
the lamps were burning: His darling must find 
everything bright to welcome her. “And when 
he the sound of carriage wheels he 
began to tremble like some frail woman wait- 
ing her- lover’s coming; but conquering the 
momentary weakness he went forward, and as 
ess g9 entered the hail caught, clasped, and 
kissed her hands, holding her aloof a moment 
that he might the better see if all had been 
well with ther. She looked radiantly happy 
then, and snatching her hands from him wound 
her arms about his neck orying softly— 

_ “ Father! oh my darling father! oh how good 
it is to be home!” 

Just her old self; the new love had not 
ch her. Dunbar had not saddened her 
(so thought Henry Fraser) ; and impulsively he 
stretched out his hand to his son-in-law, 
iss conte home, % boy. ine is, indeed,.a 
right royal evening i on are prettier 
than ever.” She laugh me blushed, and 
through all that night her father detected no 


cause of grief to her? That in his over-weening 
ealousy and arrogance Dunbar had spoker 
itterly of her evident joy at her home-coming, 
and declared, almost with an oath, that her 
father was more to her than her husband; 
that she never troubled herself to be gay and 
engaging when alone with him; and Marigold 
had wept bitter tears, but had uttered no re- 
proach. Her nature was too pure and proud 
to make recrimination easy, and she had not yet 
realised that her husband was 
; “ One 

Who wearied when the goal. was won; 

To whom the charm of change was all 

That bound his heart in woman’s thrall.” 


She still believed in his love for her, and 
mingled with her passion for him was a tender 
pity for his infirmity of temper. She never 
spoke of it to any, never complained of the 
many -hard days she had already borne—she 
whose life hitherto had known no cloud, no 
ae She thought she hid everything per- 
ectly from her father; but the eyes of love are 
keen, and he saw much that she believed 
known only to herself. It pained him beyond 
all words to notice how she watched D s 
every look whilst she spoke or moved, as 
though she feared in some way to displease 
him. Then, too, she was paler, thinner than 
before, less prone to laugh, and even her voice 
seemed changed and fanguid. But if he 
ventured to hint at this she would smile, and 
nestle closer to him, saying,— 

“IT am not very well, an you are fanciful, 
dear. But don’t speak of gs fancies to Dun- 
bar; he would be troubled by them.” And 
always as the young man entered the house 
she met him with fond words and tender 
smiles, even though he often jmpatiently re- 
pulsed her. Again and again, at some petulant 
word of his, Henry Fraser felt the angry blood 
flame into his face, and longed to take up the 
cudgels in his darling’s behalf, but was wise 
enough to know that by so doing he would only 
make bad worse, and by almost superhuman 
efforts held his peace. 

Naturally, Dunbar Gorst’s profession took 
him much from home; but between rehearsal 
and evening performance there were many 
hours, and few of these were spent with his 

ife. No account was ever rendered of how 
and where they were passed, but Henry Fraser 
came by degrees to know the bitter truth. 

This man who had stolen his dearest treasure 


ig | did not. now value it—would not see its bright 


beauty and purity—was living such a life as 
was e to himself and misery to any who 
held him dear. 

Floating like a bubble on the stream of 
fashion and folly, flattered by matrons and 
maids of high degree, eating dainty dinners at 
Richmond ‘or Greenwich with women that 
other women eyed askance, and whom men 
treated with mocking cou —that was how 
he spent his days; caring little, thinking little 
of the young wife at home, who watched with 
such loving, anxious eyes for his.coming, who 
grew so pale and weary with her oft-repeated 
vigils. 

He was not at this time actively unkind to 
her, but her pleasure must be his. His will 
was law, and he resented anything approaching 
what he was pleased to term interference on 
her part. 

In the early days of their married life it hed 
been his delight for her to be present at his 
triumphs. Now, if she hinted a wish to attend 
any performance, he tabooed it for some scant 
reason or other. 

His wife was beautiful. Yes; but she was 
not chic, She had lost much of her brightness 
and vivacity ; and some of his lady (?) acquaint- 
ances had commiserated him on being the part- 
ner of such a pale, lachrymose creature. — 

Public opinion was all to him. The voice of 
badge pore a7 and ee waeee ~— 
that. Marigold: would ever be popular in the 
circles he adorned ! 

‘He dare not even think, as yet, of introduc- 





change in her! But in the morning much of 
her frightnew had vanished; and how was 
Henry to guess that he had been the 


be very terrible when roused, and that his 
strongest passion was his love for hie child— 
that he would rather see her dead than the 
associate of women less pure than her mother 
had been. 


Then, too, his father-in-law was generous. 
His wife was a very good investment, for she 
cost him literally nothing, all her wants being 
supplied by her father. 

So for awhileshe restrained the evil nature 
within him, so far as to treat Marigold with 
indifferent courtesy, and not to live the life he 
loved too openly. Thus matters stood when 
they had been married a year; and Henry 


Fraser wondered what would be the end of it 

all, and what of joy remained to the pale young 

wife . 
Sometimes Trevor Crews nne came to the 


house ; but he had small! pleasure in doing so, 
for Marigold’s manner towards him was cou 
strained, and he did not know it w« the result 


of her husband’s jealousy. 
Not loving her himself, alas! alas! it had 


come to that already, he yet was angry if aus 
man paid her the most ordinary attention, or if 
she showed pleasure in any man’s society. False 
and impure himself, he could not understand 
her utter t and innocence. 

He now never asked or wished for her society 
abroad; and when, on the anniversary of h 
most unhappy marriage, she begged that ho 
would “come home as early as possible, be 
cause she wished to muke a little festival of 
the occasion,” he answered sharply, “that sh 
was unreasonable, and had no sense of the many 
duties towards s riety bis profession imposed 

She answered thing, but her face was 
corpse-like in its pallor as she went wearily up 
stairs. 

But Henry overheard the short colloquy and 
thought,— 

“It is time for me to speak,” only to Mar 
gold he said nothing. 

That night she held no. festival. She was 
too gore at heart. She had tasted love’s cup, 
and drained it even to “ that last worst drop— 
neglect,” and now the poor child craved only 
for death. 

She was so tired of it all—so tired! She 
laid her face on her arms, and wept aloud in 
her anguish. Life was too cruel, too crucl! 
Twelve months she wasa hoppy. bride, “ and 
—now,” she eald, weeping, wildly, “I'm a 
wretched, forlorn, forsaken wife.” Oh, Trevor 
Gwynne had need to pray, “‘ Heaven biess you.” 
If he knew all he would perhaps change his to 
“Heaven help you! Dunbar! Dunbar, you 
break my heart—you break my heart!” 

In the small hours of the morning Mr. Gorst 
reached his home. He was flushed with suc- 


cess, flat and wine; and it did not please 
am that Mr, Fraser should be waiting up’ for 
im 


But he made no comment upon this unusual 
event, only kicked off his boots, yawned ex- 
tensively, and declared he was tired as a dog, 
and would go to bed. 

‘Not yet,” Henry Fraser said, in a low, 
cold voice. ‘I have something to say to you 
first 1” 

“Fire away, old fellow!” retorted Gorst, 
with light insolence, “and make the matter 
short. By Jove! I never was so tired in all 
my life.” : : 

“T want to ask you how long this sort of 
thing is going on ?” the artist asked in level, 
frigid tones. ft ROL 

“May I ask you to be more explicit ?” aaid 
Dunbar, flippantly ; and. then the long sub- 
dued passion broke into fierce flame, as Hraser 

od to his feet, crying,— 

“J will be explicit! How long are you 

oing to neglect and insult my child 1—to leave 
oe mely that you may spend hours with 
women whose names it would be an insult to 
breathe before her? Do you think I am blind 
and deaf to all that passes? Do you think I 
know nothing of your evil life, your shameful 
amours! I tell i there must be an end of 

wil 





ing her to them. He knew Henry Fraser could 


these things, or l take my daughter wholly 
from you. 
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“You forget,” sneered the other, ‘that 


although she is your daughter she is my wife, | 


and the law gives me the sole claim to her so 
long as I do not ill-treat her. Don't go too 


| 
} 


| 


far. I am dangerous when roused, and should’! 
not scruple to take my wife utterly and for | 


ever from you. Do you understand %’ 


“You make your meaning tolerably clear,” | 


the artist sfid, with exceeding bitterness ; “ but 
do not try me too much. I would murder you 
if by so doing I could win back my child’s lost 
peace and joy.” 

“ Pooh ; \ Such talk is utter nonsense. 


And, 
look here, I will 


it no interference between 


myself and Mrs, Gorst. That will make matters | 


worse for her”; and then he flung out of the 
room and went upstairs to torture the poor 
child, who loved him yet, although now she 
knew him for what he was, and had no hipe 
of any good to come. 

And Henry Fraser, bowing his face upon 
his arms, groaned aloud. When he liited 
himself erect there were tears of anguish in 
his eyes. 

He looked old and worn as he went up to 
his room.’ Outside Marigold’s door he paused 
and stretched out his hands as if in blessing, 
as he murmured,— 

“Oh, my darling ! oh, my darling! 


shall I do for you’ How can I help you ? 





What 


“It is very evident we can no longer reside 
under the same roof. 
go. I will provide for my chi.d!’ 

“Oh, tather! Oh, my husband!” and then 
she flung herself between them, crying wildly, 
“You break my heart! you break my heart! 
Oh, if I could die—if I could die!” and shipped 
down at her father’s feet. 

With infinite tenderness he raised her, and 
held her fast. 

*“ You see your work, you villain? Are you 
satisfied? Go, before I forget her presence, 
and g:ve you that chastisement you so richly 
deserve ! 

“Look to your danghter,” the other an- 
swered, roughly. “She has.fainted. It will 
be igupossible to move her to-day, but by 
to-morrow I wil! have a place ready for her. 
Oh, ves, mpeon as much ag you p.ease ; you 
cannot help yourself or her, and the law will 
not help you. I am.sitk of it all. 
like to be free of the lét of you. 
were dead!” 

“Oh, Heaven! if you, her year-old’ husband, 
wish that, what can I do but pray for it? Oh, 
my beloved! my beloved!” and he bent his 
tortured face upon that dear, unconscious one 
until Dunbar’s voice roused him, saying— 

“I shall not return to-night; but in the 
morning you may expect me, and see that all 


I would 
I wish she 


Take ‘all that is yours and ' 


“ What, then, is to be done? Can you cal 
leave her entirely in that villain’s power’ 
| “almly! Great Heaven, the  thongh; 
| drives me frantic. But what can I 4, 
| There is only one way in whic ' 
| thing, and pride forbils it: And yet, dare | 
|be proad where my child’s peace is concerned! 
| I will do it. I will beg Gorst’s pardon | 
| few basty words, and entreat him to rema 
with. me; but it goes against the grain, m: 
boy, it goes against the grain.” 

“And I fear it will be useless, but I will no 
attempt to dissuade you from your purpos 
You may, of course, sncceed, because 
will gain nothing by separating himself fron 
you, and you wall have your daughter under 
J J > 
your own espionage. I wish I could help you 
materially, If there is anything I can do you 
may command me.” , 
|} “I know that, and am grateful to you. 9h, 

Trevor, my boy, if only she had loved you! 
| “Don’t!” ‘the other answered. “I t:; 
| never to think of such a possibility. May | 
| see her now, do you think?” 
“Yes; go to her; she is in the breakfasi- 
| room. I will join you presently—when I heave 
learned self-control.” 
So Trevor went to her, and found her lying, 

| very white and still, upon a couch. She woud 
| have risen as he entered, but he made a hast) 


mI 


to avert th 


‘ 
POTS 





But there came no answer to his cry, and | is in readiness for our departure, or it will be | movement to prevent this, and, taking posses 


he. passed on heavily. There was 


murder in his heart as he thought of Dunbar 
he had worked for | 


Gorst and all the woe 
Marigold. 

In the few days that followed the two men 
scarcely exchati 


home. 


da word, and Dunbar wore | 
a sulky look when he condescended to return | 


almest | worse for her.” 


And then he was gone, and Henry Fraser, 
gently placing her wpon a couch, applied such 
simple remedies as were at hand. Soon a 
strong shuddering. passed over the prostrate 
form ; the white Tips quivered, and the weary 


lids L'tting showed the dark, despairing eves, | 
Marigold was miserable; but she made | Which looked as though they cou'd never smile | and my husband are all the help I need.” 


no protest, only tried with might and main again. 


to keep peace between husband and father. 


But smouldering fires will burst into flame | 


at smallest provocation, and that provocation 
was not long wanting. 

Marigold and her father were seated at 
luncheon, when Dunbar rushed in from re- 
hearsal 

“Can't stay a moment,” he said, “I'm off 
with the Hiltons to Pangebourne, Shan’t 
come home until midnight, as I must hurry 
from Pangebourne to the theatre;” and he 
rushed upstairs like a whirlwind. In a little 
while, however, he returned. (“Where are 
my sapphire studs ?” he asked, irately. “‘ Why 
arent my things kept in proper order ?”’ 

“T have not seen them since May last, 
when you wore them at Mrs. Headley’s ball,” 
began Marigold, temperately. 

“That is a lie! I'll swear I've worn them 
since. Just run up and hunt for them!” 

“T will go, of course!” cheerfully; “but I 
have searched for them so often, and all to no 
purpose.” 

And t»en he made use of a vile oath 

Henry Fraser started to his feet. 

“No man shall use such language to or 
hefore my daughter,” he cried, “be he fifty 
times her husband!” 


CHAPTER IIT. 

They stood confronting each other, both 
wild of eye and white of face, breathing hard, 
like men who pant for the fray. 

“No man shall dictate to me concerning my 
rights!" cried Dunbar, furiously. ‘I will use 
such expressions as I please in addressing my 
wife.® She is mine—mine, do you hear! to do 
with as I will! My goods and chattels——” 

“Oh!” cried the poor, frightened girl. “I 
entreat you not to quarrel. Father, dear father, 
he did not mean it. Men are so prone to speak 
hastily ; and, Dunbar, if—if he seemed to re- 
sent your words, it is only because he loves me 
so dearly that—that he cannot bear to see me 

; and I am so easily saddened just, 
now— now!” and here she could not keep 
a heavy sobs and bitter tears, 

raser took her gently by the hand and 
thrust her behind him, as gh he feared 
Dunbar in hig rage should.strike her. Then 
he said, slowly and deliberately— 





“Oh, father! father! why did you rouse me? | 


Oh, it were far better for me to be dead than 
live like this!” 

And although she was so dear to him he 
scarcely wished that she should live. He could 


; not speak, but he held her fast, and kissed her 
again and again, praying over her in h:s aching | 


heart, and wondering what would be the en 
for her. 

Presently she asked for Dunbar, and was 
told that he had left the house, but would re- 
turn the following morning; and then in a 
very uncertain voice the father spoke of the 
coming parting, and begged that she would go 
away to some safe place where they could be 
happy together. But she heard him with 
amazement. 

“He is my husband,” she said, “ and I love 
him. There is nothing I would not forgive him 
save infidelity to me.” 

Henry Fraser was tempted then to tell her 
all the black and bitter truth; but she was 
weak and ill. How would she bear such a 
grief? Should he be the one to deprive her of 
all hope? 

“He is sometimes hasty,” went on the 
patient, pathetic vojce, “ and says many things 

e does not mean; but he loves me—ob, you 
believe that, dear! It would kill me to doubt 
it—and then what could he say?” 

The slow, sad day wore by, and towards 
evening Trevor came in answer to his old 
friend’s summons, He wus startled by the 
change in him,-but when he heard his story his 
face was almost as white as the other's. 

“At any cost she must be saved,” he said, 
aurriedly. “ Best to tell her the truth.” 

“That would kil! her!” 

“Better to die from one swift, sharp blow 
than to drag out a life of torture ; and she has 
redress for such wrongs as hers. The law will 
cut the tie which binds her to a roué and a 
profligate.” 

“She would never bear the publicity of the 
thing. She is so sensitive ; andt however inno- 
cent and pure a woman is, she suffers shame 
in ‘passing through a divorce court. It is a 
nice, charitable world,” with a bitter sneer, 
“especially to women. From the days of Eden, 
the blame of an evil decd is always cast wpon 
the weaker vesse].” 


| sion of one small, frail hand, asked— 
| “Ts there nothing I can do for you? No 
|way in which I can help you, dear Mrs. 
| Gorst?” 

A faint flush rose to the delicate face as she 
answered-— 

“There is nothing, thank you. My father 


| It was an ungracious speech, but the poor 
child could not bear that any should so mach 
;as hint Dunbar was not all he should he; 
| and she did not forget that once this man beside 
| her had loved her very dearly, or that Dunbar 
objected to any intercourse between them. 

ut she regretted her speech when she saw 
how the honest, dark face changed and paled ; 
and, with an impulse which made her look lik: 
a faint picture of the old Marigold, she said, 
hastily— 

“Oh, forgive me! pray forgive me! | 
ought to be ashamed of myself for such a rude 
rejection of kindness ; ‘but—but,”’ with a pit 
| ful quiver of the pale lips, “you all seem to 

think I need compassion and assistance—-and 

I don’t. How can I, whilst I have husband aod 
| father too?” 
Poor loyal little soul! How persistently 
| she threw the mantle of her love over Dunbar's 
vices and brutality, thinking—-ah! how vainly 
—to hide them from all eyes but her own. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” Trevor « 
gravely. “If I presume too far it is your rig.t 
to rebuke me. But I did not intend to be pre 
sumptuous. T am so awkward in expressing 
myself, I fear. What I would say is, that i 
at any time I can serve or help anyone who ‘s 
dear to you, if any deed of mine can make «* 
keep you happy, T shall be a proud and gra‘ 
| ful man. hov 


A friend, however, bumble, | 
ever awkward, is not to be despised.” 

“Oh! I feel that, and I hate-to think I hove 
hurt you. You were always kind to me in 
old days—-before—before I was married ; 

I am sure—oh, yes, quite sure !—that if ther 
were any need for help, and, oh! believe th-re 
is not, I would sooner apply to you than a 
save my dear father.” 

It was pitiful to hear how she insisted up 
her happiess and security, how eager #1 
was to make others believe m her idol ae s! 
once had done! Trevor Gwynne felt ths 
nothing could be more pathetic. If she h 
railed against Dunbar, if she had uttered anv 
complaint, he could have remembered her wit! 
less pain, could have felé that im time sie 
would grow indifferent to her husband’s neglect, 
and find solace in some congenial pursnit 

He sat talking with her until her father 
joined them, then he rose to take his leave, 
for the thought was in his heart, “I must net 
seo her often, I am only human. I love her, 
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a pure white lily, stainless and sweet. He 
powed down in spirit to her as to some saint. 
Ah! why—why had she not chosen him ? 

Through the long hours of the night father 
and — sat together, he holding her 
hand, and she with her lovely head upon hie 
breast, quiet at last because he was near. 
Close to midnight he said,— 

“Let me carry you to your room, dear 


heart ?” 
But she answered,— 
“Please no. I could not sleep. I am better 


here, but you, dear, must be weary. I am 
quite well now. You may leave mo in safety.” 

But he would not go. He was widé awake 
and wretched. He hated the thought of a 
solitary night. He would not leave his 
darling until the final moment. 

So he sat by her, sometimes silent, some- 
times speaking in low tones, and thus the 
dawn found them. 

First came the grey, uncertain light, and 
the stars grew sickly in the broadening gleam ; 
then slowly the neutral tints faded quite 
away, rosy clouds flitted across an amber and 
pale green sky; under the eaves the birds 
began to stir and make music. Then sud- 
denly the sun rose up in all his early glory, 
and 

“Up rosé the far hum j 
Of moving wheels and multitudes astir ; and all 
that 
In a city’s murmur swells,” 

“It is a lovely world!” Marigold murmured. 

“But its loveliness is spoiled by sin, suffer- 
ing, want, and death!” answered her father. 
“There, there, do not look so troubled. Try 
to snatch @ little sleep, or Dunbar will be 
vexed to find you looking so pale and heavy.” 
Heaven forgive me that lie, he thought, as 
he bent to kiss her. 

“I feel wide awake, but I will try to follow 
your advice, and you, dear father, do the 
same. Oh! how sweet the roses smell! If I 
should die before you, dear, you must strew 
them all about my quiet body. I elways 
loved them, you know.” 

“T will not have you talk in such a fashion,’ 
quickly, “and I am going to sit by you until 
you sleep. If you persist in keeping awake, 
why I shall have no rest.” 

He brought her a spray of maiden-blush 
roses—those dear favourites which so many 
now degpise as unfashionalble—and laid them 
on her breast. With a smile she thanked 
him, and with that smile still upon her lips 
she fell asleep. 

But rest was not for him when all the 
future lay so dark before her. He went out 
into the gees and walked with hasty steps 
amongst his darling’s flowers. This morning 
the scent of musk and mignonette, of helio- 
trope, and honeysuckle, the fragrance of the 
rose, sickened him. He could loiter: there no 
onger; so he went out upon the road, and 
wandered on and on until he was-so utterly 
weary that he was glad to turn homewards. 

He found Marigold waiting for him, very 
pale and qniet, but wearing her prettiest 
gown; and sighed to think how vain were 
all her arts to win back the recreant heart of 
her husband, 

Very much later he heard Gorst enter, and 
went out to meet him. 

“Is everything in readiness?” demanded 
the young man. “I have a cab in waiting, 
and I have no time to spare.” 

“Dunbar,” said the elder, speaking with a 
great effort, “do not leave mo in anger. Mine 
Was the fault. Overlook it if you can, and 
stay with me. I am an oid man. I shall not 
trouble you long. I will give you no further 
occasion for offence.” 

‘So that is your tune?” reborted Gorst, 
coarsely. “I thought it would be, But I am 
tired of pwitanical ways, tited of your 
oticiousness, of everything conneeted with 









break her heart to leave me and the home 
where she was so happy!’ cried Fraser, trem- 
bling exceedingly. “Ill hold my peace. I'll 
give you anythi that it is in my power to 
give if you will but have mercy on her and 
me,” and his voice died out in a sigh that wae 
half a groan. 

“You should have thought of euch things 
before. It is too late now. If Marigold has 
not packed, send her to me as she is. Her 
boxes can follow. There is the address,” 
tossing him a card: “Occasionally she may 
visit you, but I won't give you admission to 
my apartments.” 

And then, before another words was spoken, 
Marigold appeared dressed as though for walk- 


“Tam féady,” was all she said. 

“T am glad that for once in your life you 
are punctual!” 

she did not heed the bitter speech as she 
laid. her arms about her father’s neck, and 
pressed her cheek to his. 

“Dear, good-bye. Do not forget me. But 
do not be over-anxious for me. I—TI shall be 
happy,” and she turned away with a bitter 
sob, And he—well, he saw her driven from 
her home; and then blindly, with staggering 
steps, he made his way to the deserted studio, 
and falling on his knees he wept aloud—the 
awtul tears of a strong maa. 


CHAPTER [V. 


That same night Marigold’s baby was 


life was despaired of. 


strength left to contend with this final sorrow 
—the separation from ther father—and she 
utterly succumbed. 

Dunbar Gorst had taken handsome apart 
ments near the Strand, and fortunately the 





would have gone hard with Marigold. 
“She is very ill, sir,” she said, pityingly, to 


| the young busband. “TI think if she has any | 


near friends you had better send for them at 
once. Doctor Goodchild is greatly concerned 
for her.” 

“Oh,” said Dunbar, angrily, “women and 
doctors always exaggerate illness of any kind 


te 


need to send for Mrs. Gorst’s friends!” 


then saying, loftily,— 

| “OF course, sir, it is no concern of mine, 
with which ta reproach myself. 
care to see the baby 7” 

“T! no! I hate babies!” savagely. ‘“T 
suppose I can go to bed now; EF shal! not be 
n 2 ” 

“You certainly will not,” answered Mrs 
Danby, coldly. ‘“ At what time will you break- 
fast, sir ?*’ 

“ At ten. 


Would you 


Good-night,” and going to his 


less of aught that might happen to that poor 
young thing he had once sworn to love and 
cherish for ever. 

But the landlady returned at once to ber 
atient, who lay quite unconscious and motion- 
‘ess upon her bed. 

“Poor child!” she said, under her breath, 
“poor child! I wonder no longer now that 


eyes as you entered made me long to kiss and 
make much of you.” : 
She sat with her throughout the night ; then 


looking woman, whom he introduced as nurse, 
and Mrs. Danby stole away to take her much- 
needed rest. 


About eleven the nurse came to her. 
“T would be giad if you would come to the 





prematurely born, and the young mother’s | 
She had suffered 0 | 
much and so long in secret that she had no | 


landlady was « kind, motherly woman, or it | 


into gigantic proportions! No, there is no | 


Mrs. Danby opened wide eyes upon him, | 


| and if the lady should die I shall have nothing | 


room he soon fell into a profound sleep, care- | 


your face was so sad, that the look in your | 


the doctor came, bringing a quiet, pieasant- | 


{44 
and her sorrows will make her speak words ~~ 1 prefer my wife should come to the} out for her father. The husband has gone out 
that would be an insult to her and a shame} home I have prepared for her.” and I don’t know what to do.” 
to me.” He likened her, in his own mind, to “For Heaven's sake come back! It will Mrs. Danby went hurrying to Marigold 


room, where she found Dr. Goodchild striving 
to calm the girl. 

“Tt just amounts to this,” he said The 
father must be brought here at once if she i 
ever to recover,” and as though in answer to 
his words, Marigold cried, with ever-increasing 
anguish, 

“Father! Father! Father!’ 

There were tears in Mrs. Danby’s eyes 
she said, 

“I don’t know the poor lady's friends. Si 
only came yesterday.” 

"Oh, she was Miss Fraser, the artist's 
daughter; and she has just about ruined he: 
life by marrying Gorst. He's a villain! Hav 
I your permission to bring Mr. Fraser here?’ 

“Certainly, doctor. I’m not going to have 
| her death on my conscience. Poor child! so 
|} Young, 60 lonely, and so wretched!” 
“Fraser must have been » fool to give her 
| into such a fellow’s keeping,” retorted the 
doctor, as he hurried downstairs, and, spring 
| ing into his brougham, drove rapidly ‘away 
} ‘He returned¥in an incredibly short time, 
| bringing Mr. Fraser with him. The latte 
| looked very worn and cold, but he thanked 
| Mrs. Danby cordially for her goodness to Mari- 
gold as he followed her up to the sick chambe: 
} 





“Father! father! father! the cry rang 
piercingly out, and the strong 


x man’s soul was 


shaken to the centre 

But controlling himself by. one supreme 
effort, he approached the bed, and taking 
those poor, fluttering, aimless hands in his, 
said firmly, 

Hush, child, I am here. I, your father!’ 
and she seemed: to listen, so that, encouraged 
by her manner, he went ony “Lie down, be 
; quiet. I am here!” and with his hand upon 
| her brow pressed her back among the pillows. 
| She looked at him with wide, unseeing 
| eyes; but it was evident that his mere pre 
sence was a comfort to her, that his touch 
soothed her. So he sat there, smoothing back 
| the tangled tresses, speaking in a low, soft 
| voice, until like @ child she fell asleep. 

“He has saved her life,” said the medica) 
}man. “When she wakes she will be consciouk 
| Never mind what Gorst says; he is to stay 
| here until she has recovered a litile of her 
strength. If he objects, refer him to me; I 
shail know how to deal with him.” 
| Dunbar was almost frantic with rage when 
he returned and heard that Henry Fraser al- 
| ready formed one of the household; but he 
| was wise enough not to oppose the doctor's 
will, so he and the artist remaihed in the 
| same house, scarcely ever seeing each other, 
| and having their mea!s served separately 
When she first recovered consciousness, 
| Marigold was too weak to wonder over any 
| thing that had happened, or to trouble over 
| the past; but soon she began to take notice 
} of her baby, the little frail atom of humanity 

which ali of them knew could not long keep 
| its hold of life; and when, one day, she felt 








} 


; % cold and dead upon her breast, her grie! 
was terrible. ‘ 
‘He would have loved me!” she wailed. 
‘He would have ‘oved me! Oh, that he had 
lived!” but in his heart her father thanked 
Heaven the child had passed away; “ for,” he 
| said, “doubtless he would have inherited his 
father’s nature, and, in later years, finished 
the work Gorst began—the work of breakiog 
| the gentlest heart on earth.” 
| ‘The death of her child much retarded Mari- 
| gold’s recovery; but at length she was able 
| to leave her bed, and, so much having been 
| achieved, Dunbar waylaid the artist, saying,— 
“As my wife is on the high road to health 
| now, it would be pleasanter for all parties if 


| 
| 


But she was doomed to be interrupted. you wold return to your own place. 


Fraser bowed quietly. An awful rage pos- 
sessed him, aud he longed to strike this cruel 


lady. Sbe is very delirious, and keeps crying | smiling wretch to the ground ; but he had the 
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law on his. side, and if he (Fraser) broke it, 
matters would be worse still for his darling. 

“TI will go as soon as you please ; but I have 
one thing first to say. Be good to her, and 
you shall not repent it. I ama rich man, 
and can afford a heavy bribe.” 

For the life of him he could not resist the 
temptation to dnsult Dunbar—if, indeed, such 
* man covfid be insulted? The actor's face 
@ushed duskily. 

“J need nothing you cam give,” he said; 
but none the less did he leave Mr. Fraser to 
defray all the expenses of his wife's illness, 
and at no time did he contribute to: her sup- 
port. 
“You will allow my daughter to visit me 
occasionally f” 

“That depends very much n her be- 
haviour and your own!” insolently. “If she 
comes to Trafalgar House it is with the under- 
standing that she does noi meet Gwynne, and 
that you do not return her visits. There, don’t 
be riled! ‘Rows are bad form, and 1 am in a 
hurry! You will have left when I return? 
Thank you! I am going to give a little 
party, and object to a death’s head at the 
teast!” 

And with that he disappeared down the 
steps, leaving Henry Fraser to his own most 
bitter thoughts. 

Over the parting between father and daugb- 
ter it is wisest not te linger. It is enough to 
eay that when Mrs. Danby went in the 
patient’s room she found her lying white and 
unconscious upon the floor, her teeth set hard 
upon the nether lip. The good soul’s eyes 
were wet with tears as she called the nurse to 
her aid. 

“She had better have died,” she said, “her 
life is utterly wretched. Poor child, poor 
child! I can even thank Heaven now that 
my own dear girl was taken away so early. 
She was engaged to be married, but she got 
® chill, and being away there was no one to 
see after her, so pth got worse and worse until 
she was forced to come home, and here she 
died. I was like 2 mad woman then; but I 
have lived to thank Heaven that she is gone, 
although I mourn for her still, as Rachel did 
for her children, for a woman had better 
drown herself than link her life to that of 
many &@ man round us. There, there, my 
dear!” in a soothing tone to Marigold, who 
showed signs of returning consciousness, 
“ there is —. to frighten you. Starr, give 
me the port. he needs something to put 
colour into these pale cheeks, and strength 
into her poor limbs.” 

Very, very slowly Marigold struggled back to 
life and misery. It was grievous to see the 
ehange in the once bright girl—beautifal she 
still was, but with a beauty that made one sad 
to look upon it. 

‘Phe sweet mouth had taken a most pathetic 
eurve; the deep brown eyes were deepened 
and darkened by a weight of woe; att her 
pretty sauciness had flown; and through the 
faint, sweet voice there ran a note of patient 
sadness. 

She never complained, never uttered any 
reproach When Dunbar was more than usually 
trying or cruel. c 

She still hung about him with little ob- 
servances of love; would mect him with a 
smile, and, if he were in a pleasant mood, 
would lift her face for the once customary 
kiss. y 

He was harsh and neglectful ; but it was her 
duty to bear with him, and hide his faults from 
those around, and it was with her, as it is with 
many another woman— 


“Throagh passionate duty love springs higher, 
As grass grows taller round a stone.” 
Tt almost broke her father’s heart to see 
the change in her; but he knew how much 


any comment upon it would hurt her, she was | 


so cruelly sensitive to anything that reflected 
diseredit upon her husband, and refrained from 
speaking of it. 





| hard work to keep pace with her. 
} — thought. §S 


Mrs, Danby was good to her, helping her in 
Many ways, and giving her such delicate sym- 
pathy that even poor, sensitive Marigold could 
neither be hurt nor angry by it. 

As sho recovered strength, Dunbar began to 
entertain a great deal, and his guests were 
scarcely of a type to please his wife. 

Men and women, elegantly dressed, but loud 
of voice, loud in manners, made the dainty 
rooms a rendezvous ; drank Dunbar’s wine, ate 
of Marigold’s delicate dishes, talked slang, 
laughed hilariously over this or that scandal, 
whilst they made much of the host, and coolly 
ignored the hostess. 

Perhaps they felt discomfort in her presence, 
she was so utterly opposed-to them in all 
things—so pale, so pure, so gentle. What had 
she in common with them? As for the actor 
himself he hated to see her sitting quiet and 

ale at the head of his table. Sho had no 
longer any charm for him, and to his confi- 
dantes he openly lamented he had exchanged 
single for double blessedness. 

e day she attended a private exhibition 
of pictures, taking Mrs. Danby with her, much 
to the good creature’s delight, for she was proud 
and fond of “her lady,” as she always called 
Marigold. 

There were ‘some of Henry Fraser’s best 
works to be seen, and Marigold was brighter 
than usual, for she heard so many voices round 
praising her father that a glad thrill of 
triumph stirred her heart. But she was not 
strong in these days, and, wearying, she begged 
Mrs. Danby to mo fad her to a seat in a 
quiet corner of the’ hall. 

“Jam so tired,” she said, “and tea utterly 
stupid to talk. Will you please let me be quite 
quiet a little while, and then we will do the rest 
of the pictures?” 

So they sat together for some time in silence, 
Marigold with closed eyes and drooped head ; 
and presently behind them came a soft treble 
voice, which said— 

“T know it is true. I have seen these thin 
with my own eyes, Dunbar Fraser is madly 
in love with Mrs. Collington’ Nice taste he 
must have to prefer that bold woman to his 
wife. I hear she is verv pretty, very modest, 
and adores him, but that he is a brute to 
her.” 

“I suppose he is,” answered a deeper voice, 
that ofa man. “It is his nature to trample on 
the weak,” and then the talkers sat down 
beside Mrs. Danby, and continued their conver- 
sation. 

“T am rather surprised about the Collington 
affair,” said the man. “Of course, yo know 
she is received only in the most doubtful society. 
What more can 4 divoreée expect?” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“ All that does not prevent Mr. Gorst wor- 
shipping at her shrine, and she is immensely 
rich in her own right. Perhaps he hopes his 
wife will give him his freedom.’ 

“ Gorst is a blackguard!” 

And then that poor child could bear no more. 
Starting to her feet, she said in a low, agon- 
ised tone— 

“How dare you! how dare you! It is of 
my husband you say these things, and I do 
nod believe them. Oh no! no! no! it would 
kill me to know they were true,” and then she 
turned and fled, followed closely by Mrs. 
Danby. a 

“Did you see how the poor soul looked ?” 
asked the man. “TI wish to Heaven someone 
would punch my head for giving her so cruel 
ablow.” But his companion answered nothing, 
only there were tears in her eyes. 

With breathless speed Magigold hurried 
towards Trafalgar House, Mrs. Danby having 
She had but 
must see her father, must 

him if it was true Dunbar preferred some 
other woman to herself; she was so young, her 
heart was so bruised and bleeding, she must 
speak or die. And yet, when she had nearly 
reached her goal, she turned to Mrs. Danby, 
saying gently, 

“Forgive my thought’essness. 


In my anger 
and grief I forgot your comfort. 


I am very 





pet Let us go home. I will not take my 
troubles to my father ; he—he is not so strong 
as he used to be. And you will try to forge 
what we overheard, because it is not true. Oh. 
no! no! How foolish I was to let such idic 
words trouble me for an instant!” and they shp 
laughed, but her laugh was sadder than an; 
tears could have been. “Of course, all pubi:c 
men have to bear their share of abuse, and the»; 
are some who do not hesitate to steal away 
their good names, rather rejoice in doing x0, 
Oh, you will forget—and 
lieve the dreadfal tale.” 

was silent. She dared not 
lie so utterly to the eside her ; 
and before igold had time to.notice her 
—- silence Trevor Gwynne came upon 


t ‘ 
“You are ill,” he said quickly ; and drawing 
her hand within his arm, walked slowly be. 
side her, “You do too much; you consider 
yourself too little. Let me e you home, 
and promise me you will rest for the remainder 
of the day, or we shall have you laid up agair, 
and Mr. Fraser in an agony of fear over you. 

Mr. Fraser! not her husband! She could 


tell me you dishe. 


| have shrieked aloud ia her shame and anguish ; 


but he laid a controlling hand upon hers, and 
ay in a low, firm voice, so that gradually 
she found herself recovering her lost compo- 
sure, and able to answer his few speeches co- 
herently, whilst she wondered at the sense of 
rest that was stealing over her. 

He walked with her to her lodgi 
more to Mrs. Danby than to the RP e girl lean- 
ing upon his arm; and, just as he offered his 
hand in farewell, the hall-door opened, and 
Dunbar came out. He gave one swift, scow)- 
ing glance at the trio, and passed on. 

“Dunbar!” cried the poor young wife, 
“Dunbar, Mr. Gwynne has kindly brought us 
home !” but the great actor passed on in sulky 
silence. 


, chatting 


— ee 


CHAPTER V. 

On bis return his manner was something 
more offensive. He was boiling over with 
jnioey of Trevor Gwynne, and fiercely for- 

e his pale young wife to hold any further 
intercourse--with him. Remembering the 
words she had heard at the exhibition, Mari- 
gold was less meek than she usually was. 

“Dunbar,” she said quietly but firmly, 
“ not even for your sake will I treat my father’s 
friends with discourtesy. It was by the meresi 
chance I met Mr. Gwynne this morning ; and, 
seeing that I was fatigued, he kindly volus- 
teered his escort, and Mrs. Danby was with 
me to act as chaperone.” 

With an cath he turned upon her. 

“Mrs. Danby connives at your misconduct, 
he said, roughly. “She is in your pay 

The poor child’s heart bad been bruised and 
bleeding before ; now it rese within her breast 
filled with wild indignation. Flashing upon 
him she demanded, y 

“What do you mean? You must tei! me 
now. Jt is my right to know.” 

“T mean that she helps you in every ass.g 
nation——" 

“Stay!” gle interrupted, quickly. “You 
can go too far with me. My patience is not 
without limit. I have been a loyal and loving 
wife, and I refuse utterly to submit to such 
vile innuendoes as these. I have tried) my 
utmost to please you in all things,” and now 
the sweet young voice faltered; “ and—and— 
oh, it is hard to fail so utterly! Dunbar,’ be 
kind to me. Of late I have not known how to 


He laughed brutally. - 

“*Pon my soul, you would make an excellent 
actress! How you would ‘fetch’ the gods! 
But you ought to know by this time that I am 
not quite so easily moved; that I am quite 
aware my immaculate wife is not so immaculate 

to the lips. Her- hands 


as she seems. 
Masao was 
trembled, and all her slight young form was 


shaken with emotion; but she contrived to 
articulate, 
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“Prom to-day I will utter no protest, and 
plead with you no more! My heart you may 
break, my pride you may crush, but you never 
shall cast a slur upon my honour! That is the 
only good thing you have left me.” 

He started to his feet, enraged by her words. 

“You play a high hand, madam,” he shouted, 
“ but I will be even with you yet. You cannot 
insult or defy me with impunity. From to- 
day, I utterly refuse to allow any visits to 
Trafalgar House, any junketings with Mrs. 
Danby; and see that I am obeyed, or it with 
be worse for you and Henry Fraser. Do you 
understand?” gripping her wrist fiercely. 

° oy 4 she answered, and looked him 
fully in the eyes, giving no sign of the pain 
she suffered. r 

“Then see 1 am obeyed. I am not tobe 
trifled with.” 

“And I am not to be intimidated,” and 
with that she wrenched her hands from his 
hold, and went to her room. 

“That he should dare so to insult me,” she 
said, a8 she paced to and fro, “that he should 
dare to place me on a level with the women 
it is @ shame for me to s of. Oh, my 
father, oh, my father! If I could but belong 
to you wholly—once again! If I could be my 
old, happy, innocent self, Oh, youth! youtlr! 
my youth !—-where have you flown? Where are 
the splendid promises you gave?” And then 
a moment she hid her face, and seemed as 
though she would weep. But pride restrained 
the passionate impulse, and she drew herself 
erect once more, whilst she prayed Heaven 
help ‘her to do her duty towards the may who 
was making life so sore a burden to her. 

“Forgive! forgive!” she moaned. “I do 
not love him any longer: He has killed all 
that was good or tender in me. Alas! alas! 
what shall I do? How shall I bear to iive?” 

She did not see Dunbar again that day ; but 
at breakfast the next morning he informed her 
that a few friends would sup with them 
after the play, and that she was to provide 
a recherché meal. 

She merely bowed, although her heart sank 
within her. She knew too well what these 
impromptu festivities were not to dread them; 

, snd yet when he was gone she began her pre- 
parations, intent upon doing her duty, because 
now love was impossible to her. 

A little after noon a visitor was announced, 
one known to ber only by name—an eminent 
tragedienne-—a kindly, good woman yet on the 
sunny side of thirty. 

“T do not know how to apologise for this 
intrusion,” she said, taking Marigold’s cold 
little hands in hers; “ but T felt I must come 
te you; and you will not be too proud to 
acoept advice from one several years r 
senior. I want you to promise that to-night, 
at least, you will spend at your father’s 
house,” 

The sensitive, pale face grew paler yet. 
Dunbar had strictly forbidden her to visit ber 
father. She was his wife, and must obey lest 
ier father should suffer for her fault. So-she 
said as firmly as ‘she could, 

“There -is no need for apology. I am sure 
ip ne ee by some Kindly motive, and 

thank you; but my pro ate to-night is 
at my husband's table,” “it ie 

“Tt is not when he brings guests here who 
would not be received in respectable society.” 

“He would pot degrade me,” Marigold 
began, tremuiously. 

ut the actress answered swiftly, 

bs ae ee’ child! You do not yet know 
him ! » he had audacity sufficient to ask 
meme of all women—to meet others whose 
names I would seorn to take upon my lips, 
Let me take you to your father. Let me 
persuade you to free yourself once and for 
ever from this man you call husband!” 
_ “Neo, no!” Marigold said quickly, and o 
little coldly. “There is only one offence which 
would induce me to desert my husband. You 
speak in vain,” 

“Poor child! poor child!” the actress said, 








gently smoothing that wealth of hrown, bright | 
ir, “I am sorry my mission has failed; 

but if you ever want a friend and I am living | 
come to me. My heart aches for you. [ have | 
known like sorrows,” and then she took her 

leave; and Marigold went miserably about 

her little duties, working in a mechanical 

fashion, and wondering dully if indeed Dun- 

bar seriously meditated this vile insult. 

As the time for his return drew near she 
dressed herself carefully, but with none of 
that pretty pride nati in a young wife. Hoe 
had ceased to care how she looked or’ what she 
wore; and she—alas! alas! would now dread 
my, affectionate demonstration on his part. 

owards midnight a noisy party entered 
the hall; and she rose, inwardly trembling, 
but outwardly firm: 

The first to enter were two young men of 
fashion, escorting two dancers well-known to 
Marigold by sight and fame. 

The blood leapt into the wife’s pale cheeks, 
and she stood erect. _ She neither saw nor 
heeded the salutations offered. Here eyes were 
fixed upon the third and last couple—her 
husband and a getife fair woman, with a 
dimpled, babyish face and big blue eyes. 

She was smiling up at Dunbar, and she 
wore such an air of innocence that few who 
saw her could believe she was Mrs. Collington, 
whose divorce had made so great a commotion, 
and who was fast driving her second husband 
to despair. 

A pretty, childish little creature she seemed, 
with rings of yellow hair falling loosely about 
a white, infantile brow, with smiling, pouting, 
babyish lips. But Marigold knew her for what 
she was, and all her soul was im revolt. She 
had borne much. She would bear no more, 

Dunbar Gorst brought her at once to his 


e. 

“Marigold, I haye brought you a new ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Collington. I hope you will 
soon be excellent friends.” 

Still she stood a moment, white and cold as 
a marble statue, and then the infamous woman 
before her dared to offer her hand im greeting. 
Then Marigold stepped back. 

“[ refuse to accept Mrs. OCollington. She 
understands why. To-night you will please 
dispense with my presence!” 

He made a forward step, his hand raised 
threateningly, but Mrs. Collington caught and 
held it. 

“Pah!” she said, with a pretty ringing 
laugh. “‘ Why are you so angry ? Is it Mrs. 
Gorst’s fault that she was bred in an atmo- 

here of Puritanism. My dear madam, do not 

istress yourself over so small a thing as this ; 
and in your absence I shail be delighted to fill 
the place you leave vacant!” i 

She laughed again, as she bent her languish- 
ing eyes upon one of the young men. He had 
the grace to turn away: and how heartily he 
wished himse!f out of Marigold’s presence words 
would fail to tell. wren 

She, poor child! recoiled from the evil-smil- 
ing woman as from some unclean animal; and 

athering her skirts about her, as though fear- 
ful of contamination, she went from the room 
and up to her own chamber. * There she 

herself quickly in a dark hat and cloak, 
and coming down, found Mrs. Danby in the 

! 


“Hush!” she said, in a strange, hard voice 
wholly unlike her own. “Do not let anyone 
know I have gone; but I can live this life no 
longer. I am going back to my father.” 

“But not alone, at this hour of the night? 
Poor child! Ob, poor child! Wait but a 
moment, and I will go with you. The streets 
are unsafe at such a late hour.” 

“T am not afraid. Do not be anxious for 
me. I shall do nothing rash. I am going to 
my father, and to-morrow you wil! please send 
on such belongings as Mr. Gorst wil! permit 
Good-bye, good-bye, and Heaven bless you for 
all your goodness to me.” 





en utterly refusing to allow Mrs. Danby 
to accompany her, she went out into the dark, | 
wet night. 


It was a long walk from Mre. Danby’s to 
Trafalgar House, but no one molested her 
save an amorous policeman, who bade her an 
affectionate good-night, and she flitted through 
the streets-—a dark, slight. young figure, with 
her head bowed, so that those who met her 
should not recognise her 

She came at last to Trafalgar House, and; 
late as it was, lights were still burning. The 
servant who admitted her looked surprised 
and aghast; but she wag insensible to this as 
she passed him by with white cheeks and 
flaming eyes mead with misery, and so came 
into her father’s presence 

Trevor Gwynne wat with him, but she did 
not even see him as she went rapidly forward 
and fell at Fraser's feet, crying, 

“Take me back again! Take me ba 
I have ieft my husband for ever!” 

The father would have raised her, but she 
resisted, and crouching at his feet, moaned 
out, 
“No, let me stay here. I cannot bear to 
look at you yet. Oh! this anguish of shame 
and sorrow will surely kill me!” 

Trevor Gwynne rose quickly and went 
away. He could not bear te see Marigold’s 
grief. He ioved her so blindly, so vainly, he 
would willingly have suffered in her stead. 

It must have been a dreadful thing which 
could induce her to leave Dunbar—she with 
her high ideas of duty, her almost religious 
adherence to her marriage vows. 

“J would we were face to face, he and [,” 
he thought. “It is small mercy I should show 
him. My poor girl! my poor wronged little 
girl! » 

Meanwhile Marigold had ceased moaning ; 
and when her father again attempted to raise 
her she made no further resistance, eo he lifted 
her upon his knee, drawing her weary head 
upon his shoulder, whiist he said, 

“Tell me all that has happened. Hide 
nothing from me now. I must know exactly 
how matters stand if I am to help you in real 
earnest,” 

She obeyed almost mechanically, being ex- 
hausted new by the passion of her grief, and 
the man’s face grew dark as he listened. A 
dangerous light came into his brooding eyes, 
and under the heavy moustache the lips weré 
set in a hard, almost crue! dine 

When she had made an ond of her sorrowful 
story he uttered no comment ; but, lifting her 
as easily as a child, carried her up to what 
had been her own room before she left the aafe 
shelter of that happy home. 

“TI will send Morrison to you,” be said, 
“and just for to-night she had better share 
the room with you. I could not rest if you 
were alone. And, my dear one, try to sleep. 
You will want your strength for the coming 
fight.” 

‘He bowed his face upon hers a moment, and 
moved his hands as though he blessed her 
Then, kissing her gently, he stole out and 
downstairs, to spend long hours brooding over 
Marigold’s wrongs, and in planning ways and 
means of escape from Gorst without that 
awiul publicity which would be as cruel as 
death to Marigold. 

And the poor child lay hopelessly awake 
upon her bed, not moaning or crying any 
more. The fountain of her tears was dry. It 
would be long before she wept again. 

Her. heart felt hard and cold within her, and 
she was afraid of the wild thoughts that came 
to her. She shuddered as she realised her own 
changed feelings. 

She was cold and sick now with aversion to 
her husband, and yet once he had been. her 
idol. 

Alas! alas! could anything be more cruel 
than this? Why covld she not die away from 
and out of ét all 

“T shall never be happy again,” she thought, 
not dreaming that the future could hold any 
rood for her; “and I am so young, so young! 
Flow shall I bear to live through all the dreary 
years to come?” 


cagain ! 
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When inorning dawned a message came to | 
her from her father. | 

“Do not leave your room until I give you 
permission. 1] have sent for Gorst, and I will 
uot allow you to meet him under my roof.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Coming down to a late break!ast Dunbar 
Gorst found Mrs. Danby waiting him. 

She bowed coldly, and waited for him to be 
seated. Perhaps she felt as though he were at 
her mefey then. For he was a tall, oh al 
fully-built man, and she was but a siender, 
fragile woman. r 

rst looked up uncomfortably, wondering 
why she remained, and conscious that there 
was much unpleasantness before him; but he 
asked, airily, 

“What is it, Mrs. Danby? Do you want 
any instructions concerning my wife's belong- 
ings? You are not on any account to forward 
them to Trafalgar House. She will be back 
in a day or two without doubt; and, in the 
meanwhile-——” 

“In the meanwhile,” interrupted the land- 
lady, quietly, “I wish to give you notice, Mr. 
Gorst. Much as I esteem and love your lady, 
I cannot consent to readmit her to my house 
if you are to remain.” 

“ What do you mean, woman?” he shouted, 
savagely. 

“This. That my house has always been a 
respectable one, and I will not have its reputa- 
tion spoiled by you or the infamous crew you 
choose to bring here. I would have told you 
this last night, but I could not bring myself to 
enter a room which was defiled by Mrs. Col- 
lington’s presence.” 

“How dare you take her name upon your 
fips?” he cried, springing to his feet. “Is 
this the way you speak of your superiors?” 

She gave him a glance of utter contempt. 

“I may be mistaken, of course; but 1 
thought the world at large esteemed a woman 
divorced, because of her own iniquities, as the 
vilest ereature under the sun. The error, if 
error it is, is a very natural one; and, Mr. 
Gorst, let me assure you I am not to be 
frightened by loud talking. A. week from 
to-day your tenancy expires; and I hope, for 
my own sake, my next lodger will have the 
imstinets of a gentleman and the heart of a 


‘7 


mab: 


With that she retired triumphing in her 
victory; and Dunbar, having lost all liking 
for the dainty meal before him, sat glowering 
out of the window, and wishing he had not gone 
quite so far; swearing that, if only to have 
revenge upon Marigold, he would bring her 
back to him, and compel her to receive Mrs. 
Coliington as her guest and friend. 

Theo Henry Fraser's note was brought to 
him by an elderly servant, who eyed him 
sourly as she said, 

“ The messenger waits’’; for all in the house 
loved and pitied Marigold. 

Dunbar glanced carelessly over the impe- 
rious summons. ‘Then said, 

“Tell the fellow I will call upon Mr. Fraser 
when convenient.” 

That’s no answer,” the woman retorted. 
“T want something plainer than that. I can’t 
be running up ok } meaner all day on your 
errands. There's gentlemen to be waited 
upon.” 

“Confound your infernal insolence!"” he 
vaid, and began to bluster; but the woman 
stood her ground calmly until his rage sub- 
iding a@ little he muttered, “Say I will call 
immediately after rehearsal; and see that my 
things are put together. I shall not desecrate | 
this virtnous abode by spending another night | 
under its roof!” with week he thought savage | 
irony. 

“I'm sure I’m glad to hear it, sir,” the woman 
answered, cheerfully. “ You see, we ain't ac- 
customed to any but respectabla company 
here,” and with a short laugh she left the | 
room. 





Then Dunbar went to the theatre. 

“JT wish I had not gone so far! I wish I 
had not gone so far!” he kept thinking. 
“But, anyway, I couldn't have lived much 
longer with her. Oh, to think I was ever fool 
enough to marry her !” 

He was not in his usual form at rehearsal, 
and the two ballet-dancers who had shared his 
hospitality the previous night were the first to 
comment upon this, and to torment him with 
inquiries for his wife, to commiserate impu- 
dently with him upon the “lecture” he had 
evidently undergone ; and Dunbar Gorst could 
never endure ridicule. So he set out for Tra- 
falgar House in the maddest of moods, intent 
upon working his own evil will and pleasure. 

servant ushered him at once into the 
studio; where Henry Fraser was pretending to 
work, but he rose at once as the younger_man 
entered and remained, standing, waiting for 
Dunbar to speak. * . 

This was not at all what the actor desired, 
but there was no help for it; so he said, 
bluntly, 

“Marigold is with you? Tell her to get 
ready for walking. She has got to return with 
me.’ 


Mr. Fraser was very white, but he kept his 
com re admirably. 

“ My daughter is at present in her own room, 
which she will not leave without my permis- 
sion ; and I utterly refuse to sanction any meet- 
ing between you.” 

“You have not the power to interfere be- 
tween us,” said Dunbar.. “I have absolute 
and supreme control over my own wife. I be- 
lieve that the law stands so.” 

“But the law also gives us onr remedy.~ T 
would avoid scandal if I could, but to save 
my child from further wretchedness I will even 
endure that. Dunbar Gorst, for months I have 
known you for what you are, and, foreseeing 
such a climax as this 1 have had you sha- 
dowed week in and week out by able detec- 
tiyes. There is scarcely an act of yours un- 
known to me. My daughter’s redress is sure.” 

Gorst broke in violently— 

“You shall suffer for this! If you refuse 
me audience with my wife I will haunt the 
house (and the law allows so much to me), and 
annoy you in every possible way.” 

“Of that I have not the least doubt. Still, 
I dare you to do the worst. No!” as Gorst 
started threateningly forward, “do not at- 
tempt violence. If you Jay a finger upon me, 
as sure as Heaven is above us, Pll murder 

ou!” 
J He looked quite capable of it then, with his 
white, calm face and flaming eyes; and Dun- 
bar was wise enough to heed his warning so 
far as to refrain from personal violence. 

“Look here,” he said, coarsely, “ let us have 
a truce to this nonsense. If your daughter 
cares to return to me without any fuss folks 
need be none the wiser concerning her mad 
freak. If not, well, I shall resort to forcible 
measures,” 

“I think not. So sure as you molest or seck 
to intimidate her into compliance with your 
wishes I commence legal warfare against you. 
Out of this house into your keeping she shall 
not go! Silence a moment. I am not to be 
scared 6% tall talk; and as you have long 
since ceased to.care for your most unhappy wife 
T am at a loss to know why you should so insist 
upon her return.” 

“I want my revenge for many an insult I 
have suffered at your hands, and I know that 
nothing will so hurt you as your daughter's 
misery! And she—curse her!—would rather 
die than live under the same roof with me. 
Do you understand?” 

“Perfectly, and, like Virginius of old, I 
think I could rather kill her with my own 
hand than consign her again to your keéping. 
Sit down, and hear me out.” And as Dunbar 
obeyed, unable to resist that touch of com- 
mand in voice and manner, he went on, “I 
think you will agree with me that my position 
is an assured one; that I have the esteem of 


| all who know me, and of yourself you cannot 
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say the same. You depend for your livelihoog 
upon your ae and a breath may blow 
that away. can, if I choose, smite you hip 
and thigh, and in my child’s interest I shail 
not scruple to do so. You hed far bette 
decept my terms and “eave her in peace,” 

Dunbar Gorst listened trowningly, and 
when the speaker ceased was still silent, whils 
he pondered over the pros and cons of the 
case. Finally he said, 

“What are your terms?” 

“Tf you will agree to give her into my 
charge, never to make any-claim upon her, or 
endeavour to meet and accost her, I will allow 
you the sum of five hundred per annum.” 

“ Not enough, old man, not enough: Make 
it eight.” 

“Not another farthing, and to a man of 
your extravagant habits the sum I name would 
not be an inconsiderable item.” 

Dunbar rose. 

“If those are your terms I refuse to accept 
them.” 

“Then the law may take its course. Good 
morning,” answered the artist, and Dunba: 
walked to the door. There he paused irreso- 
lutely, and came a step nearer his antagonist. 

“you'll say six hundred and fifty. To you 
it’s a mere trifie.” 

“Five hundred. Not another farthing,’ re- 
iterated Fraser. 

“Very well. Then all negotiations between 
us are at anend. I take my wife with me.” 

“You'll not do that. And even if she 
should be mad enough to return to you you 
will find her a burden and not a hep to you. 
From the hour she casts in her lot with you, 
I stop all gooey You may think this an 
idle threat! I can assure you itis not. And 
let me add that your present course of life is 
not calculated to enhance your yalue to your 
manager or allow you long to hold the proud 
position of public favourite. You begin to 
show signs of debauchery, Dunbar Gort. 
Two nights ago you. were not even word-per- 
fect in your part. It was given out you were 
seriously indisposed. Not a word was said of 
that very hilarious dinner at Twickenham, or 
of the quantities of champagne constumed!” 

“Oursé you!” cried the other. “You know 
everything!” 

Fraser smiled quietly. 

“I know enough to enable me to protect 
my child from a villain. Come, for the last 
time, do you close with my offer?” 

His longing for revenge was great, but his 
love of money was greater. So, after a short, 
sharp struggle with himself he said sulkily, 

“T agree; and I'll take the first instalment 
now.” 

“TI expected no other. Wait! Spencer” 
(Mr. Fraser’s lawyer) “is in the next room. 
waiting the issue of this interview. The deed 
is already drawn up, and two of the servants 
. will witness. In Aealing with—with scoun- 
drels, one is compelled to take certain precau- 
tions,” and he rang the bell, standing in silence 
by the mantel until the lawyer and two men- 
servants appeared. 

Mr. Gorst has 


“Tt’s all right, Spencer. 
surrendered at discretion.” 

“Very wise of him, too,” smiled the dapper 
little man. “It saves a deal of bother and 
scandal, It is to your advantage, sir, not to 
lose your prestige with the jadies, ahem!” 
and he coughed behind his hand in the slyest 
possible manner. 

“What the d— do you mean?” Gort 
broke out, violently. 4 

“Nothing, my good sir, nothing; only f 
the truth should leak out, I am afraid the fair 
sex cannot continue to regard you as 4 hero! 
And now suppose we get to business,” and he 
smiled airily over the actor's discomfiture. 

The necessary signatures were soon affixed, 
the servants dismissed, and there was no 
longer any need for Gorst to stay. He took 
up his hat and turned to go. : 

“Ti is your day now,” he said, under his 





breath. “Mine will come soon, and then you 
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shall repent this morning’s work to the hour 
of your death. I will bring you down ro the 
dust, and humble the woman I call wife to the 
very earth!” 

ecm sprang forward, but the lawyer re- 
strained bim. 

“No violence! You promised me that,” he 
said, and the artist was feign to content him- 
self with shouting after his smiling, mocking 


2 

“Get out of this, you scoundrel; or, by 
Heaven, I'll kick you out!” . 

A little later he went up to his daughter's 
room. She was lying white and still upon her 
bed, her eyes wide with suspense and fear. 

“Qh! father, he has gone. I hheard the 
hall door close, and I am with you yet. Tell 
me what he said and did? And, oh, father! 
oh, father! dio not send me back to him!” 

“Lie still and listen, dear heart. Dunbar 
Gorst will never trouble you again. I have 
bought his promise to that effect.” 

And then he told her all the shameful story, 
whilst she listened with covered eyes and shud- 
dering form. And when he had finished she 
said, in a stri tone, 

“I—T did not think he valued me so greatly. 
T did not think he would demand so high a 
—_ for such a poor piece of property as his 

. ai 


And then she laughed in a strange way, and 
« red spot burned on either check, until her 
father put his arms about her, and kissed her 
tremulous lips. A softer look changed the 
whole character of her face. 

“ Dearest father, I am selfish to trouble you 
so greatly ; but-—but after to-day I will devote 
myself to you, and together we shall be happy. 
Ob, yes, we shail be happy soon,” and so 
laid her arms about his neck, and rested in the 
safe shelter of his embrace. 

In the evening Trevor Gwynne called, see- 
ing Mr. Fraser only. 

“I am glad you have come,” said the latter. 
“There is a subject upon which I must speak 
to you. You know what manner of man 
Gorst is, and how glad he would be to revenge 
himself upon my poor child for her renuncia- 
tion of him. You know, too, he always nursed 
a ridiculous jealousy of you, and would be glad 
of the merest shadow of excuse for his past 
conduct. This world of ours is a nice, charit- 
able world, and looks askance at a woman 
separated from her husband. So I must beg 
you, so long as Mrs. Gorst remains with me, 
to discontinue your visits.” 

“ Sir! do you mean you have lost confidence 
in me, too? That you are afraid she might 
grow to—to——-. Oh, hang it! I can’t utter 
the words. They would make me appear such 
an utter cad!” 

“Trevor, don’t you know me better than to 
believe such a thought as either you suggest 
could enter my mind? No, no, my boy, it is 
not that; but the breath -of slander shall never 
dim the brightness of my darliog’s virtue and 
name, whilst Heaven gives me strength to 
ward it off. You are not angry?” 

“No; but it is very hard. Only for her 
eske you shall be obeyed.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Soci was neither shocked nor startled 
when it heard of the rupture between Mr. and 
Mrs. Gorst. ‘The wise ones said they had long 
known a separation was inevitable, and public 
pity was with Marigold, although a great man 
sentimental misses still believed in their - 
created hero, and pitied him that he was bur- 
dened with an uncongenial wife. Men about 
town, too, said, 

ti it! did the girl think she could marry 
a Galahad? and where was the wonder if Gorst 
kicked pver the traces, because everyone knew 
Fraser’ had brought up his daughter like a 
Puritan?” 

And presently it oozed out from some un- 
known channe! that Mrs, Collington was the 


last bone of contention between the ill-mated 
| pair; and society smiled, shrugged its 
shoulders, and wondered what the husband 
would do. 

Poor Collington was a weak-minded fellow. 
and when he fell a victim to his wife's charms 
bad known nothing of her antecedents. Learn- 
ing them; he continued to liye with her, 
although discarded by all his friends. Honestly 
he loved her, honestly he forgave her; but he 
could not trust her. 

He had the instincts of a gentleman, and the 


him. 


suspecting her every look and word, and know- 
ing this she did not seek in any way to please 
him—rather ‘did her best to augment ‘his 
tro 

She had never loved him, and had only mar- 
ried him in the hope that through his agency 
she should once more effect an entrance into 
society, for he was of good family. But in 
this attempt she had utterly failed, and so was 
sore against him. 

Perhaps in all her wicked life no man had so 
appealed to her fancy as Dunbar Gorst; and 
when the rumour of her share in the scene at 
Mrs. Danby’s reached Collington’s ears, and he 
forbade her to exchange speech again with the 
actor, she was furious. 

But with inherent cunning she hid this— 
was so apparently submissive to him, so 
timidly affectionate, so grieved that she should 
cause dissension between husband and wife, 
that the poor, weak-minded gentleman believed 
her, and took up cudgels in her defence. 

She wrote a little note to Dunbar, asking him 
not to attempt a meeting until she had effec- 
tually allayed Mr. Collington’s suspicions. 

Then she was seen with him in ali places of 
resort, until the more kindly folks began to 
say surely there was no truth in the report 
concerning her and the actor; that she was 
apparently a most devoted wife, and so on. 

Then s 
to spend the long evenings in her husband's 
society alone, that presentjy he was lulled into 
a sense of security. 

And when a telegram reached: him from hig 
father, then residing in the south of Italy, 
praying for him to go to him at once, as he was 

ying, he began to pack with scarcely a 
thought of what his wife might do in bis 
absence. ; 

“T am so sorry you are not included in this 

invite, Cara,”’ he said. “It must be an over- 
sight.” 
“No!” she answered humbly, and with 
down-dropped lids, “but you must not be 
angty. I could not expect they would remem- 
ber or receive me. I do not blame them.” 

“Poor little Cara! 
‘about her pretty plump waist ; “but you know 
that I love you! And what will you do when 
T am away?’ 

“Think of you oftener than you will believe. 
But I shall not write to yout’ 

“Not write!” he echoed, in accents of sur- 
prise and dismay. 


“I shall itelegraph instead from time to 





ase SO my News will reach you the 
guicker |” 

He regarded her with suspicion. 

“You are not giving me the real reason,” 
he said, hoarsely. “Oh, great Heaven, if I 
could trust you!” 

And then she laid her head upon his breast, 
and wept, or seemed to weep, that he should 
so doubt and misjudge her. She spoke to him 
in honeyed words, until the poor fond wretch 
rayed forgiveness for his suspicions, and left 
be more madly in love than before 

She lau as she watched him go. She 
had no pity, no truth, this lovely, smiling 
woman with the babyish face and candid eyes ; 
and when she knew he was well away she went 
out to meet her lover. The servant Collington 
roost trusted was her own creature, bribed by 





pride, too; so that when he learned the truth | 
concerning hiy wife, life became a torment to | 


was always so cheerful, so ready | 





He found himself watching her every action, | 


' 
' 


| free. 





be said, with an arm | 


her to secresy, and there was no one 
him of coming dishonour. 

She had flown with Dunbar Gorst four days 

ore society knew it. His engagement was 
ended, and her wealth would take thera abroad 
The servant who had been her mistress’s chief 
ally from to time despatched telegrams to Col 
lington, apparently from his wife, assuring him 
of her safety, her well-being and her love, 
begging him not to leave his father whilst bh 
was any comfort to him, for the old man lin- 
gered longer than had been thought possible 
by the medical men. 

Ti came \with electric force upon society 
that Dunbar Gorst had flown with Mrs. 
Collington, casting fame and position to the 
winds. Fraser felt a thrill of almost unholy 
triumph, because now Marigold was practically 
He went to her—she had already heard 
the news; but though she was white as snow 
she was perfectly calm. She had suffered too 
long and too sorely to give much sign of 
emotion. 

Her father took her hand. 

“ My dear,” he said, “I have always set my 
face against divorce, in my blindness ‘believing 
a woman, however innocent, issues from such 
an ordeal less womanly than before. But the 
sorrow that has come to us has made me wiser. 
You have your redress in your hands now. 
Will you take it?” 

“No, oh, no!” she answered, with strong 
shuddering, “‘ The publicity would kill me. Let 
my wrongs be all forgotten. Let me live for 
you, and you alone!” And he would not say 
More upon the subject then or after. 

At the close of a month Collington returned 
to England, having buried his father, and he 


to warn 


| reached home in a state of happy ignorance 


concerning bis wife’s dreadful sin. 

But when he heard the truth he was like a 
madman, swearing to have revenge upon Gorst 
and the woman he had loved to his own un 
doing. 

He started that very night in pursuit of the 
fugitives. Their trail was easy to find and 
easy to follow, for Gorst had taken no trouble 
to conceal his movements. 

They had gone through Spam, from tlenoe 
to France, and on again to Germany, where 
they halted long enough for the outraged hus- 
band to all but come up with them. ; 

Then Mrs. Collingion, who was erratic mn 
all her movements, proposed a flight to 
Switzerland. So to Switzerland they weut, all 
unconscious that Nemesis, in the form of 
Everard Collington, was dogging all their 
steps. 

Tt was close to Chamounix that he came upon 
them. ‘They had a guide with them, and Gorst 
was the last of the trio. 

Collington had traversed the same path often 
in his early days, and knew almost every step 
of the precipitous way ; and a fierce joy shot 
through his heart at the thought that his rival 
was at his mercy. 

He could have shouted aloud in his triamph, 


' only that would baye been to defeat, bis own 


time,” she answered, with her prettiest smile, | 


purpose. So he stole softly—softly slong the 
beaten way, creeping nearer and nearer to his 
intended victim. 

His face was white as the face of one dead; 
his eves blazed with strange fire, and his heart 
throbbed so loudly that he thought Gorst must 
hear and turn. 

But he was laughing gaily, and never heeded 
anything but the bright little form preceding 
him. Now Collington was so near that by 
stretching out his band he could have touched 
the other, but still he made no sign; only all 
in a moment he drew so close—so close—that 
Gorst, becoming uneasily conscious of another's 
presence, veered quickly round, and in that 
moment, with a wild ery, Collington was upon 
him. 

“Gentlemen, forbear,”. entreated the guide. 
“ Back, madame, back,” and the guilty woman 
fell upon ber knees shrieking wild!y. 
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She dared not plead for mercy from her in- 
a husband, she dared not stretch out her 
xand to help her lover; but, her wild eyes 
watched them in that fearful struggle. It was 
soon ended. Just a moment or two they 
swayed backwards and forwards, drawing ever 
nearer the verge of the precipice. 

They were both strong men, and the issue was 
wneertain. Then, all in a-flash, Collington had 
his rival in his arms, and made as though to 
fling him over the brink; but with the awful 
strength of despair Gorst cl to him. Just 
whilst one might draw a breath, they hovered 
uncertainly on the edge; then, with one awful 
mutual cry, they disappeared—and all was 
silent. 

After awhile the guide veniured to look over ; 
then, with a deep shudder, he turned to the 
crouching woman. 

“Come, madame,” he said, gently, “all is 
over.” 

She lifted her lovely vacant face to his ; her 
blue eyes wandered uncertainly around. Then 
she laughed—such a pitiful, unmeaning laugh 
—and tendered him her hand. 

“We will go home,” she said. “It is cold 
here, it is cold here!” 

“Great Heaven't’’ ejaculated the guide, “ the 
shock has deprived her of her reason, the poor 
soul! ah, the poor soul!” 

He lied her carefully back to the chalet, she 
babbling all the while of incongruous things, 
and folks who had figured in her past life ; 
and when a few days had gone by a relative 
came and took her away. 

She lived many years after, but she never 
recovered her senses, and, as a harmless lunatic, 
with rich and influential friends, much license 
was allowed her by the authorities of the 
sanatorium, from which she would never issue, 
save when they bore her, feet foremost, to her 
last resting-place. The bodies of Dunbar Gorst 
and Everard Collington were never recovered. 

And when the news came te England Henry 
Fraser succumbed to the shock. Joy had done 
for him what grief could never do, and he lay 
helpless upon his bed, struck down by 
paralysis 


Then it was that Marigold could, in a mea- 
sure, repay all his love and goodness by her de- 
votion to him. She could feel no grief at Dun- 
bar’s death, but the circumstances of it shooked 
her beyond measure. And often as she bent 
over her father’s prostrate form she prayed: 
“Heaven grant he had time for epentance. 
Heaven forgive as I forgive him.” 

And when Henry Fraser was well enough 
to be moved they went southwards to a quiet 
little village, where gradnally health and com- 

arative strength came to the artist. But both 
he and Marigold knew he would never wield a 
brush again. 

After long months Trevor Gwyane began to 
make frequent journeys to that Cornish vil- 
lage ; and when Marigold saw his tender care, 
of his hearty reverence for her father, his utter 
self-forgetfulness, she began to wonder how she 
could have so lightly esteemed him in the past— 
to look for his coming with more eagerness 
than she would confess even to herself. 

And when Dunbar had been dead some two 
years he went to her, fushed with triumph. 

“Congratulate me,” he said, as he caught 
her hand. “My _picture is the picture of the 
year, and Lord Bartimere has offered me a 
thousand pounds for it!” 

“You deserve your success,’ she answered, 
blushing, as her eyes met his. “May to-day 
be the first of many proud and happy days for 
youl! 

“Will you help me to make my future proud 
and happy?” he asked. 

The finsh died from her face, leaving her 
very pale. 

“How can LI help you?” she questioned. 

“By coming to me as my love, my wife. 
You do love me a little, Marigold? 

“ But,” she said, under her breath, “do yeu 
eer od all the past when you were less than 
nothing to me, and he was all” 








“T will to forget it if you will tid me 
Marigold, what will you do?” 

Then something of her old impulsiveness 
returned to her, 

“ Whatever you wish; for oh! Trevor, Tre- 
vor, I love you!” 

Would it not be a shame to record how then 
he acted? 


There were happy days and happy years 
before them—<days so glad, years so long and 
bright, that they half forgot the passing time. 
£ Marigold thought less and less of her 
early trials, blest as she was in the love of 
husband and children, glad to minister to her 
father’s needs, for Henry Fraser yet lives—- 
weak and bowed down, it is true—but very 
happy in the midst of that happy circle—very 
proud of the son-in-law, who, despite of the 
great masters and his own genius, maintains 
stoutly that he, Henry Fraser, is the greatest. 


{THE BND.] 





Facetize 


“Don’t you think her feet look awfully swell 
in those patent leather shoes?” “Yes ; most 
frightfully swollen.” 

“Now, Richard, why did the Israelites make 
a golden calf?” ‘‘ Why, ‘cause they didn’t have 
enough gold to make a cow, I s’pose.” 

DEcrDEDLY UnNsoPpHisticateD. — Jack : 
“That little girl I'm in love with now is a 
perfect little wild-flower, fresh as a daisy. 
Why, she’s never even been waltzed with.” 
George: Well! well!” Jack: “That’s true. 
Never been anything but engaged a few times.” 

Surricrenr Evipznor.—Sambo: “ Whar you 
get dat chicken?” Mark Anthony: “ Neber you 
mind “bout dat chicken. ain’t yours.” 
“How you know ‘taint?” “’Cause 1 found 
hit in youah coop.” 

A Geytiz Hint.—Guest: “ This steak is re- 
markably fine.” Waiter: “That so? You 
must have gotten the steak I intended for that 
gentleman what feed me.” a 





In Dovst.—Boy: “Paper, sir?” Citizen: 
“Um—yes, I will take a paper.” Boy: “ All 
right, sir. Which one?” Citizen: “ Um— 
let me see. Which one is offering a house and 
lot or a grand piano this morning?” 

A Neieupourty Aor.—Mrs, Binks: “Hor- 
rors! Uncle John has sent a gun for little 
Johnny. He'll be sure to kill himself.” Mr. 
B.: “Indeed he will! Don’t let him gee it.” 
“But what shall I do with the thing?” “Give 
it to the boy next door.” 


Too Many Hxeaps.—Patient’s Wife: “Tf 
you cannot decide what is the matter with my 

usband, hadn't you better call in some other 
physicians for consultation?” Family Doctor : 
“Mercy, no, madam. My ideas are co 
enough already.” 


A Pxrystotoctoan Stupy.—Mrs, Slimdiet : 
“T do have such a time getting my boarders up 
in the gay > I've tried pone Ysa gone: 
banging, door-knocking, everything.” 
Boose “That shows that the sense of hear- 
ing is not easily aroused in sleeping persons.” 
“T should say it wasn't!” “No; there’s no 
doubt on that subject. Try awakening the 
sense of smell.” “Smell? But how?” “I think 
the odour of # broiling portethoyse steak might 
be effective. 


A Mean Fettow.—First Broker: “Of all 
mean, despicable, dishonourable fellows, I 
think Quotem is the worst.” Second Broker : 
“You don’t say! What has he'done?” First 
Broker: “He made a big pile in that last 
stock flurry, and now he’s going to retire from 
business and live on the money, instead of giv- 
ing his old true and tried friends on the street 
& fair chance to get it away from him.” 


ee 


Society 


Tuxtr Majesties the King and Queen wil] 
remain for a short time at Sandringham. The 
King may pay a visit to Lord and Lady Far. 
quhar at The Hall, Castle Rising, where the 

uke and Duchess of Fife are also invited fo; 
a few days’ shooting, and he may also, with the 
Duke of Cornwall, stay for a few days at Frog. 
more, According to present arrangements, Ai. 
Majesty will return to town about January 20, 
and will open Parliament either on the 23rd 0: 
the 28th of that month. He will go later to 
Cannes; and perhaps to San Remo. There is 
also in the air the rumour of a visit in the 
summer from the Czar and Czarifia, but this 
will not take place till the London season is 
over, and the visit will be of a purely private 
‘character. 

Ture is some talk about a possibility of the 
Duke of Cornwall and York being proclaimed 
Prince of Wales during his visit to the Prin 
cipality next year to attend the Nations 
Fisteddfod. The King is understood to favour 
the ie a being made at © Carnarvon 
Castle. If this is done it is certain to be 
popular among the Welsh people, for all the 
world knows that it was at Carnarvon Castle 
on April 25, 1284, that the first English Prince 
who received the title of Prince of Wales was 
born. Welsh é are all schooled in the 
old tradition that immediately after the birth 
the infant Prince was presented by his father, 
Edward I., to the Weish chieftains, with the 
remark, “ This is your countryman and king.” 

Tue Duke and Duchess of Cornwall have 
barely reached home when the proposal is re- 
viper that they should visit India next year, 
when the King is proclaimed Emperor. It is 
understood that the Princes of India, who, by 
the way, are making arrangements to observ: 
the proclamation ceremony with true Oriental 
splendour, are anxious to secure the presence 
of the Heir Apparent and his consort, and that 
they are using all their influence to bring 
about the Royal visit. The matter is not 
likely to be seriously considered for severs 
months at least. 

It was generally supposed when the Victoria 
and Albert and Ophir returned to Ports- 
month on Friday, November 2, that the King 
tad gone on board the Ophir and greeted hir 
son. . Their first meeting, however, took place 
in harbour, when the and Duchess visited 
the yacht. The King stood at the head 
of the gway, and, after Prince George hed 
kissed fis father’s hand, embraced him and 
kissed him on both cheeks. The Queen dis- 
pensed with ceremony, and just hugged her 
son, while the Duchess was received with equal 
warmth ' 


Peers and their coronets are soon parted 
when the ceremonial use has been served. The 
fate of one coronet is thus described :—Some 
years ago G. W. Childs, the well-known pro- 
prietor of the “Philadelphia L news- 
paper, had a peculiarly-sh gilt stand, used 
as a support for a china dish containing grapes. 
On being questioned, its owner admitted that 
it was the coronet Lord og ong wore at 
the Queen’s Coronation. He had taken. out 
the velvet cap and turned it upside down. The 
golden balls formed excellent feet, and it made 
a most elegant dish-stand. 

Iw this connection it is interesting to now 
that a large portion of George 1V.’s wardrobe, 
including the Coronation robes, was put Up 
at cry —— in the a of 1831. ye 
the ots disposed of. were a pair of ti 
kid trousers, of ample dimensions, and lined 
with white satin, sold for 12s, The sumptuous 
erimson velvet Coronation mantle, with silver 
star, embroidered with gold, which cost omg.n 
ally £500, was knocked down for forty-seven 

ineas. A richly embroidered silver tissue 
‘oronation waistcoat and trunk hose, £13. The 
purple velvet Coronation robe, embroidered #1? 

old of which it was said t6 contain 200o2., 





ld, 
frought only £55, although it cost his late 
Majesty £300. 
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Gleanings 


Marryine by proxy is what may be con- 
sidered a proxy-mate bliss. ; 

Wuy has a hog the most brains of all the 
animels’? Because he has a hog’s-head full 
of them. 


Ix some things, the lower forms of creation 
have an advantage over us. The jelly-fish, 
for instance, never dies hard. 

Waar is the difference between the outer 
wall of a bridge and two nice young ladies 7— 
The one is a parapet, and the other is a pair- 
o-pets—of course. 

SEVERAL automobile fire-engines are in use 
ip the Paris Fire\Department. Electricity pro- 
pels the engine and works the pumps. One 
charge in the accumulators will keep the pumps 
in action for five hours. 

Tue report of the Irish Registrar-General 
for last year throws remarkable light on the 
distribution of cancer in that country. The 
most prosperous, the longest settled, the most 
populous, the least Celtic counties suffer most. 

Lorn TvEAGH is spending £250,000 on work- 
men’s dwellings in Belfast. A lodging-house 
on the Rowton system is to be erected and 
the whole scheme is in the hands of the archi- 
tect who plamied the very successful Rowton 
houses in London. 

From thirty guineas to three hundred and 
fifteen guineas—that is the range of the great 
euk’s egg’s price within a few years. One 
ai the seventy-three eggs known to exist was 
recently sold by auction, and though it .did 
not touch the record it fetched the respectable 
sum of £2252. This is one of the very few 
kinds of eggs which are not better new laid, 
as was discovered by the lady who announced 
that she had a “new laid” auk’s egg. The 
explanation was not that the extinct bird had 
miraculously dropped an egg, but that a living 
lady had dropped an aspirate. 

SPROTACLES IN EtgortonerRine.—250,000 
sad of spectacles have been purchased by the 

lican and Democratic committees of Mary 
land, U.8.A. They are for use in the approach- 
election in that State, under the new ballot 
law, which excludes illiterates from the polling- 
booths. It has been found by. the party agents 
that many of the poorer citizens, patliodante 
negroes, can read well enough to cast their 
vote by the aid of an optician, but are unable 
without such assistance to make discrimine- 
tions in the hong list of candidates on the 
various “tickets.” These electors will now be 
able literally to scrutinise the comparative 
rer's04 of the candidates through party spec- 
tacles. 

From a classified table just issued, showing 
the number of clergy in the Established Church, 
it appears that out of a total of over 33,000 
per 22,617 hold appointments in England 
and Wales, of whom 21,000 are occupied in 
parochial work; a farther 6,500 are occtipied 
in duties in Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
and the Foreign Mission field, leaving a total 
of about 4, at home and who 
apparently hold no ecclesiastical appointments, 
in consequence of old age, ill-health, or other 
causes, ‘The Sheskplosed « clergy number 3,584, 

Sm Witrrm Lawson, the well-known tem- 
perance advocate, says he never received a 
knock-down blow til), espying a labourer walk- 
ing along with the old familiar black bottle 
protruding from his pocket, he entered into 
conversation with him, and pointed out the 
misery that had resulted from the bottle, and 
earnestly exhorted the man to flee from its 
contents. The man was so overcome that he 


emptied the bottle in the road, and Sir Wilfrid,- 


beaming with pleasure, handed him sixpence, 
saying, “Take that; it will buy you something 
better.” The man took it, and straigthway 
entered @ public-house and spent it on beer. 
His bottle had contained cold tea! 





.| of their parents. 





Tue closet in which the family skeleton is 
kept has shelves for the family jars. 

“An!” yawned the bachelor, “this world is 
but a gloomy prison.” “To those in solitary 
confinement,” said a witty lady. 

Tre Alpine accidents for this year reached 
the appalling total of 119. This more than 
double the number of last year. 

Tue Pan-American Exhibition, at Buffalo, 
was closed on November 2. It is estimated 
that there will be a deficit of four million 


-THe amount paid as wages at the Royal 
Arsénal, at Woolwich, during the past year 
was £2,323,000, an increase of more than half 
& million sterling on the previous year. The 
weekly average was 244,000. 

CHILDREN in Japanese cities have cards fast- 
ened in their clothing bearing the addresses 
en. a child is lost, the 
finder examines the card and sends the little 
wanderer home. ‘ 

A Satmon can leap to a height of twenty 
feet. This has been demonsirated by the 
fishery commissioners of Norway, who, by 
means of standards erected below waterfalls, 
have measured the leaps of this agile fish” 


Dvxine the first seven months of the present 
year America sold five times as much agri- 
cultural machinery and implements as England ; 
while in brass, candles, cement, chemicals, 
chemical manures, coal and coke, hemp and 
kindred fibres, fish, England is a long way 
ahead; but in clocks, copper, leather, and 
hops, we are thoroughly en. 


PuHoroGraPus tHaT Cannor Be Bovcnr.— 
There are two kinds of photographs of Royalty 
taken, those for public and those for private 
use, Anybody can go into a photographer's 
shop. and buy the likeness of the King and 
Queen, or other members of the Royal Family, 
for the small sum of a shilling or eighteenpence, 
but there are photos of Royalty that no money 
can purchase. When Royalties desire to pre- 
sent a photograph to their private friends it 1s 
not one that everybody can buy. 

Lieutinae Lamps By Crockworgs.—Street 
lamps are in use m Zurich, which are lighted 


Artist gardeners in Japan earn large sala 
ries, They are required to twist and direct 
young trees and vines until they assume the 
shapes of various animals. Many of these odd 
shaped plants are exported to New York. 

Cigar Sroumps.—Boys may sometimes be 
seen picking up cigar stumps in the London 
streets. We see that in the United States a 
movement is on foot to persuade boards oi 
health to prohibit the gathering of these stumps 
No wholesome and proper use can, it is urged, 
be made of this filthy refuse, which should be 
disposed of as street sweepings generally. But 
in America these “ends” are now worked over 
by conscienceless manufacturers, and the stuff 
is sold under various disguises. It is therefore 
thought by many that the abominable practic: 
should be stamped out. 


Tae Manvracror: or Frints..—It will sv 
prise many people to know that flint-knapping 
still survives. It has been carried on down to 
the present day in a little group of Norfolk 
villages, of which Brandon is the chief. Flints 
for muskets are still in some demand, mostly 
for trading purposes with savage races on the 
African coast and hinterland; and these al) 
come from Brandon. Tommy's pipe is also 
responsible for the revival of an almost dead 
industry. The difficulty has heen to get a light 
for it, matches being very scarce and dear in 
South Africa. This is being met by reverting 
to the old-fashioned tinder-box, large quantities 
of which are now being sent out, each contain- 
ing two prepared gunilints, a piece of steel, 
and eight inches of fuse, the whole box being 
about the size of an ordinary matchbox. 

Tue virtue of passive submission could no 
farther go than in the following story A 
meeting of a congregation was held in an 
American town to deliberate about a subscrip- 
tion for getting up 2 lightning-conductor on 
their place of worship. After many individuals 
had discussed the matter in all its commonplace 
bearings, a German got up and said something 
to this effect:—‘“ Qur.Church is called God 
If He chuse to dunder on 


Almighty’s house. 
It is His 


His own house, let Him dunder 
business. I won’t give a cent. 








and extinguished automatically by clockwork 
at any desired hour. A similar appliance has 


Bournemouth, and the lighting inspector has 
reported that the apparatus has given every 
satisfaction, and that the actual saving to the 
Corporation has been double the cost of the 
installation. 


SrenocGRar#y vor re Buivy.—A specimen 
of shorthand taken down. by a blind man, to- 
gether with an excellent transcript made on a 
typewriter, were recently exhibited. The 
shorthand consisted of a series of marks made 
by working a newly-invented machine. The 
shorthand is, ag it were, embossed on a con- 
tinuous strip of paper, and the .amanuensis 
feels the stenographie characters with one hand 
while he works the typewriter with the other. 
The -haracters are unhke those of any written 
shorthand, and remind one of the Morse tele- 
graphic code. 

Arm ax» Licur.—tInvestigations on the sub- 
ject of ventilation have furnished interesting 
Paelron ge concerning the effect of artificial 
ight on the air of ovr rooms. A man might 
exist for am hour in a fair sized room, hermeti- 
cally segled, if he had no light burning. Place 
a lighted candle in that room with him and his 
existence will be shortened by fifteen minutes ; 
if he had a lamp instead of a candle, in order 
to make himself more comfortable with addi- 
tional light, he would live only half an hour; 
and if he had two good gas burners he would 
scarcely have time to make his will, for he 
would not live more than five minutes. It 
therefore follows that we should take the pre- 
caution to have more ventilation as-soon as 
we “light up.” 





| 4 Romance of 


been for nearly two years in operation at | 


! 
| 





| Surpassing Interest. 





Attention is directed to a Romance of 
extraordinary power and surpassing 


events, which will begin in the London 
Reader next week. It is suggestively 
entitled 


‘THE GOLDEN HOPE 


By a Porpunar AvurHor. 





This romance will be found to arrest 

the attention from the opening chapter, 

and is replete with vivid and exciting 
episodes. 


A long and splendid first instalment of 


THE GOLDEN HOPE 


will appear nexi week. 





interest, teeming with highly dramatic. 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE 
By Florence Hodgkinson 
Author of ‘ Dolly’s Legacy,’’ ‘ Ivy’s Peril,” ‘Gay Forrester’s Secret,” &c., &e. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
In the prologue we are told how._Andrew Gordon came 
to be arrested for the suspected murder of his old 
master Mr. Trevlyn, of Trevlyn and Marks, and that 
the sudden shock caused his death the same night 
that be was arrested. Andrew Gordon was living in 
the East End of London at the time, and a few days 
before his arrest had taken as a lodger Margaret Lyon 
and her child. It so happened that Andrew recognised 
Margaret as having called upon Mr. Trevlyn. Both 
women have lost their husbands, and each is left with 
a young child. 
wenty years have gone by, and Lord Combermere, 
conscious of his approaching end, has made his will 
and named the heir to his vast estates. Kenneth 
St. Clune is regarded by all his intimates as the heir; 
but to this he is indifferent, Kenneth is in London 
when the news reaches him of Lord Combermere’s 
death, and he hastens to the side of the widowed 
Countess. Although he bas succeeéed to the title, it is 


all a wystery who will imherit the late Earl's vast 
fortune. 

Amidst all the perplexities of his new position 
Kenneth had found time to feel interested in a young 
girl, who, in the Strand, inquired of him the way to 
Fulham, and who had come to London to seek her 
fortane. 





CHAPTER IV. 


I was a very short will, wonderfully 
briei, considering all its devisor 
had to leave. ; 

Lord Combermere left to his 
Seems 8 dear wife any articles of furniture, 
pictures, ornaments, or plate, either at the 
Abbey or the mansion in Greville Square, that 
she might care to take with her to her dower 
house of White Ladies. She was already amply 
provided for by her marriage settlements ; and 
knowing the simple nature of her tastes he 
thought she would prefer being unencumbered 
by further riches. 

This first clause of the will gave great satis- 
faction to Mr. Barber and the Rev. Laurence. 
What could a widow want with more than 
three thousand a-year, specially as the prin- 
cipal was in her own power to leave to whom 
she would? In the eyes of these prudent 
gentlemen, Lord Combermere thus far had 
acted wisely. 

Legacies and pensions to the servants fol- 
lowed. Then Mr. Ashwin cleared his throat, 
all eyes were directed to him with redoubled 
eagerness, for he was coming to the point. 
The question they were all so anxious about 
would be solved at Jast. The lawyer seemed 
in no mood to hurry himself. He spoke slowly 
and distinctly, émitting no single word. The 
Rev. Laurence and Mr. Barber perfectly longed 
to shake him as a punishment for his dilatori- 
ness, and the gentle Lady Combermere thought 





it needless delay on his part thus to prolong | $ Y 
. ° ‘© profens | counted on his kinsman’s known affection, I 


their suspense. It came at last. 

“And ali this estate of Combermere, with 
the Abbey itself, and the furniture and orna- 
ments thereof (except such as shall be chosen 
by my wile for her private property), my town 
house, horses, carriages and jewels, I give and 
bequeath to my dearly-loved cousin, Kenneth 
St. Clune, on condition that he marry my 
granddaughter, Margaret Helena, only child 
of my much-loved son Noel St. Clune, on or 
before her twenty-first birthday. And if my 
said cousin refuse to marry the said Margaret 
Helena, then all the property before-mentioned 
shall remit to her absolutely, and her heirs for 
ever. 

More technicalities followed, tying up the 
property in the event of Kenneth’s refusal. 
He and the widowed Countess were appointed 
the young lady’s guardians, and full authority 
was given them to spend all needful means in 
keeping the property in good order. Tt was 
also expressly laid down that, even if the new 
Earl refused the alliance proposed to him he 
enjoyed the revennes of the estate until Miss 
St. Clune attained her majority.- If she did 
not marry him, by a strange whim of her 

















marrying anyone else yntil she was five-and- 
twenty. Her defying him sequestered her pro- 

arty for twenty years; in short, Lord Com- 
Genaain s will was a most perplexing docu- 
ment. It seemed phrased—-so Kenneth said 
afterwards—with the express view of giving as 
much trouble as possible. 

Mr. ‘Barber and Mr. Jones found tMtir 
names not even mentioned, and bitter was 
their chagrin, ope. they affected to carry 
off the matter lightly. 

“Rather hard on you,” said Hilton to Ken- 
neth, “for of course you'll have to marry 
the girl if she turns out the greatest fright ever 
heard of.” 

“The daughters of the St. Clunes have 
usually been famed for their beauty,” returned 
young Lord Combermere coldly. “ But I have 
not the least intention of marrying my cousin, 
were she as lovely as a peri.” ; 

‘But, then, you'll be a pauper, man.” 

“ Hardly,” said Kenneth, quietly, 
come from the estates and funded property is 
mine for two years. 
will produce quite fifty thousand, so that after 
all I am not quite passed over.” 

But bravely as he spoke, there was a strange 


“The in- | 





! 
; 


Mr. Ashwin tells me this | 





a 





from bringing an unknown: girl and her child 
to the Abbey. But when Viscount St. Clune 
died and this neglected granddaughter became 
his natural heiress, I confess marvel at his 
apathy.” 

The three young men stared. It seemed to 
them Lord Combermere had prepared a great 
deal of trouble for his relations. 

“Why!” exclaimed Hilton Barber, who, 
with all his faults, was very clear-sighted, 
“even if the present Earl were willing to marry 
Miss St. Clune to-morrow he might lose his 
inheritance, for how in the world is he to dis 
cover her?” 

“There is something in that,” admitted Mr. 
Ashwin. “I have the address at which the 
husband left his wife, but as it is nearly twenty 
years since he went to India, that is not at ail 
conclusive. If Miss St. Chime is dead—and I 
own that idea seems not improbable—Lord 
Combermere is of course free from all condi- 
tions.” 

The disappointed cousins and the other 
uests left the Abbey, Kenneth and ~ the 
awyer would remain until the next day— 
they had a good many things io arrange; 
besides which, the new Earl wanted to have a 

long talk with the widow of his predecessor. 

“Tt explains his message, Ken,’ said the 
Countess in tears. “He meant that even if 
you refused to marry her, you must be a kind 
friend to that poor girl!” 

“T think you will her best friend. Now, 
Aunt Lucy, the first thing to do is to find her 


pain at his heart. To secure this fifty thousand |.Then, if you are willing to give her a home at 
pounds intact he nat live as best he could on | White Ladies until she is twenty-one, she will 
his own-tittle income of three hundred a-year | be provided for up to the time when I i:ond 


for two long years. es 
Was it likely that Mrs. Dean would either 


suffer her beautiful daughter to begin house- | 


} 


} 


| over the Abbey to her?” 


“Ken, must you hand it over?” 
His blue eyes clouded, as though with 


keeping on such a pittance, or suffer her to wait | sudden pain. 


over two years for a man whose income would 
even then be under three thousand! 


“T call it a cruel deception,” said the Rev. | 


Laurence. 
fact that he has a grandchild. Think of the 
tracts I have wasted on the Earl, and the ex- 
pense I have been put to in coming to see 
him!” 

The Vicar of Lenton was, like John Gilpin’s 
wife, possessed of a fragal mind ; indeed, there 
were people who. were base enough to say his 
economy degenerated into meanness. 

“T’ve a great mind to upset the will.” 

“The will’s as legal as any yet drawn, Mr. 

Surber,” interposed the lawyer. “ And if you 
did upset it you would not be the one to bene- 
fit!” 

* Don’t you think the late Earl has deceived 
us abominably?”” demanded the Vicar of Len- 
ton. “TI never heard of such deceit!” 

Mr. Ashwin shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Excepting Lord Combermere, who may have 


don’t see 
of.” 

“Did you know of the existence of Miss St. 
Clune?” asked the clergyman, dryly. “ Per- 
haps you have been in our honourable (with a 
sneer) cousin’s confidence throughout?” 

“I never heard of Noel St. Clune’s marriage 
until I came to draw his father’s will. I urged 
Lord Combermere then to take steps for trac- 
ing the heiress, but tie refused. ‘The matter had 
lasted eighteen years, he said, and it could go 
on lasting until he was dead! 

Kenneth started. 

“Do you actually mean to say, Mr. Ashwin, 
my cousin never held any intercourse with his 
son’s widow or her child?” 

“ Never! He sent Noel abroad, thinking to 
break off the attachment. When the young man 
was dying, he wrote to his father, beseeching 
his kindness for his wife and her child. It 
seems they had been married privately a year 
before the regiment left England. Noel 8t. 
Clune enclosed the certificates of the marriage 
and the child’s baptism. Of course, he was 
uothing but a younger son then, and I can 


what you have anything to compla:n 


grandfather his consent was necessary to her ! part ly understand his father’s pride recoiling 


“A man has no right to conceal the | 





“IT must!” 

“She might be pretty—and then?” 

“ My dear aunt, were she the loveliest of her 
sex it would make no difference. I am one of 
those ‘old-fashioned men who believe in 
marrying for love, and my heart was given 
away: long before I heard of Margaret §&t. 
Clune.” 

“Engaged; and. not tell me! Oh, Kenneth, 
I did not think you could have heen so 
unkind!” 

“There was uothing to tell. It is not a 
regular engagement; only I am very fond of 
her, and if only I could satisfy her mother I 
think all would be right.” 

“And this will must make things terribly 
lard for you. If. only my husband had 
known of this attachment of yours he would 


| not have devised such troubles for you.” 


“Don’t saya word of that, Aunt Lucy. I 
confess I should have felt cruelly used had he 
passed me over for either Laurence Jones or 
Barber. It would have been a blow to me to 
see either of them master here; but this girl 
is another matter. No one could expect a man 


| to disinherit his own grandchild, and a legacy 


of fifty thousand pounds (that’s what it will 
come to) is a very generous present to a third 
cousin,” i? 

“TI wish you could be married soon ; I could 
make White Ladies over to you.” 

Kenneth smiled. 

“You would make the very rings off you 
fingers over to anyone who seemed to want 
them; but, seriously, 1 cowld not marry for 
two years. If only Mrs. Dean would suffer 
Kathleen to wait that time we would begin life 
with an income at least sufficient for ease.” 

“And wont she?” ‘ 

“I don’t know. She has a horror of long 
engagements; and besides—there’s Unele 
James.” 

“What on earth has he to do with it? Is 
he related to the Deans?” 

“He wants to marry Kathleen!” 

“He must be beside himself.” 

“ He’s only fifty, but looks younger!” 

“There you sre actually going to defend 
him.’ 
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KENNETH REMEMBERED THE MOTTO OF HIS RACE, “PITY THE WEAK.” 


“Not but he put it to me rather quaintir. | after all, very little was arrived at. Lady 
i . . 


‘If it was quite certain,’ he said, ‘I could | Combermere and her own personal servants | 


never ma Kathleen myself, and that her | would remove as soon as possible to White 
mother wouldn’t let her remain unmarried, why 
then he didn’t see I had any right to feel a | gardens communicated by a gate with the 
grudge against the man who married her.’” | Abbey grounds. The Abbey itself would be 
“ And you?” | left to the care of servants, for whether 
“T admitted there was something in it. | It’s | Kathleen was true to him or not, Lord Com- 
a strange sensation having one’s uncle for a} bermere had quite resolved to economise as 
rival; but I think he’s an honest one. He told | much as possible, and spend hardly any of the 
me he should never propose for Kathleen until | splendid income which in two short years was 
I told him I was rejected, and then he didn’t | to be his. y 
see that I could biame him for trying his | 


chance.” his old chambers, just—so he put it—as if he 


Ladies, a pleasant dower house whose spacious | 


He meant to return to London and occupy | 


“TY don’t think his san would have been even | was still plain Mr. St. Clune, and as reading | 


so generous as that. | for the Bar and -his literary pursuits: both 

hen shook his head. left him amyp-“e leisure, he would employ some 
‘ hr shall hy AY emg Sune ane but | of it in assisting in the search for his long-lost 

ave very ittle > DL, an cousin. 

will be better than sdnatatinis If you h ” 
sly en er Aunt Lng, Zou rend unr | noip ior anid Me. Ashwin, av they traveled 
fairy ever sent into this world to brighten | Siac London std preanger die agree which ; 
preg! 4 silver key bestowed on the guard had locked 
Led Co LET PE SE ROE against all intruders, “and I've been wonder- 

“only things had gone S fforentiy 1” ing. es Rake “a an gana help us! 

She was thinking of her husband's, wil, nV Spa teeta 
and wishing he had not been so anxious for the 
welfare of his unknown grandchild; but Ken 
smiled sadly and shook his head. 

“Tf I lose her I shall know she was not 
ail I thought her. A man doesn’t break his | 
heart for a woman, Aunt Lucy, if, knowing 
she cared for him, she refuses him because he 
isnot rich.” 

Dinner was not so trying as the preceding | 
meals had been. At least they knew the be ly 
worst now; besides, the three who sat down | Perfectly. 
to the Inxurious repast liked and trusted each | “Yet you were young at tf: 
other; there was at least harmony in their | murder, Not seven, I think? 
midst. “Qhildren remember those they hate even 

The consultation was long and eager; but, ! more distinctly than those they love; and 


master of Com re so long that she will 
probably hate Miss St. Olune cordially. 


lady than we do.” 


I am certain she would be the last person for 
any romantic lovers to confide in.” 
“Can you remember your stepfather?” 
Ken glanced at his interrogator, 


“N n s let herself think of me as | "* ‘ 
we jy ate Fares ls : ; | mind against Miss Trevlyn, and at the sar 


“ My mother!” exclaimed Kenneth. “Why, | 


“T would far rather not advertise if I could | 


=, 


rT 


4 


though I don’t like to speak 
must confess I detested M 

“So did I.” 

“Then it was no childish capri 

“It was most likely instinct 
against a bad, heartless mar ut what 
was going to say is, that Mrs. Noel St. Clune 
was the maid and, I fancy, niece of your stey 
father’s partner, old Trevlyn.’ 

Kenneth stared 

“T fancied from the Earl's conduct sh 
have been quite an inferior.” 

“She was a lady born and bred, and vers 
beautiful. She was also reported to be Trev 
lyn’s heiress. Before Marks proposed to you 
mother he had professed a 
to Margaret Trevlyn.” 

“I begin to see light,” said Lord Combe 
mere, gravely. ‘“ You need not spare my fe 
ings in speaking of my stepfather. Child as 
I was at the time of his death, I hated him.” 

“Well, my theory is—lawyers ought to deal 
only with facts, and I confess { can’t prove all 
I say—my theory is, that Marks really cared 


f the dead, [ 
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warning vou 
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trong attacament 


| for this girlas much as it was in his powe 


| care at, all 


at the time of his | 


’ 


“ - y | old Treviyn the Earl's opinion of 
pect she knows more about the young | ° : 
+ ae ‘ .| Then, I fancy, they married; and Marks 


That, perceiving Noel St. Clune 


was his rival, he poisoned Lord Combermer 


time incensed her guardian’s pride by telling 
the mateli 


driven desperate by disappointed passion, per 


secuted the luckless couple iu any way that 


occurred to his ever vindictive nature. Treviy 
died, and he netted the whole of the property. 
What became of it has never been discovered.” 

Ken opened his eyes 

“J have heard my mother say again and 
again that Mr. Marks had only left sufficient 
money to pay his debts and funeral expenses 
She has often declared she never gained a six 
pence by her second marriage, though by a 
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will executed on thar wedding day he be- 
queathed her every farthing he hod. , 

“We are wandering strangely away from 
Miss St. Clune,” said the lawyer, smiling ; 
“but ell this has a strange interest for ‘me. 
Do you know Lord Combermere, for some 
years I honestly believed myself guilty, in a 
manner of poor Marks’s death? 3 

“You!” 

“That very afternoon I had partially en- 
gaged as clerk the very man arrested for the 
murder, and I advised him (whew he said Mr. 
Marks always prejiidiced people against em- 
ploying him) to go straight to Doctors’ Com- 
mons and threaten the lawyer with ai action 
for defamation of character if he told me any- 
thing but the truth. I assure you, when I 
heard Mr. Marks had been murdered, and 
this man had done it, I felt guilty.” 

“You know my mother was always positive 
Gordon was the offender. Since I have been 
town up I have studied the case attentively, 
and I feel certain if only the poor fellow had 
not died of heart disease the very night of his 
arrest he would have been able to prove his 
innocence.” 

“So do I now. 
time, theugh.” 

“How could you? On the face of it, ét 
seems to me impossible. If the man had 
wanted Marks’s life he would have taken it 
before, when his own circumstances looked 
desperate—not have waited till he had a good 
situation in view.” 

‘‘ Well, Z believed him guilty at first; bat I 
took great blame to myself for having exposed 
the poor man to the temptations of an inter- 
view with Marks, so I did what I could for the 
widow.” 

“I wonder it did not kill her.” 

“Tt did, I believe, nearly. She had brain 
fever, and was dll for weeks and weeks. When 
she came out of her room her hair was white 
as snow. Then the friend who nursed her 
took ill, and she died, leaving a baby for poor 
Mrs. Gordon to see after. I wanted her to 
send it to the workhouse, but she declared she 
couldn’t—she loved it nearly as well as her own 
child. So the long and the short of it was, as 
L couldn't see her starve, I promised to allow 
her five pounds a month as long as I lived, 
and to furnish a cottage for her in the country, 
where her story wasn't known. She clung to 
the belief in ‘her husband’s innocenee, poor 
thing, but she agreed, for the child’s sake, to 
drop his name. A nice, pretty spoken. youn 
wee she was, and Fis hover veprened hap 
ing her.” 

_ “But you said” you found out Gordon's 
innocence! Surely you strove to prove it?” 

“TI couldn’t! What I heard proved it to me, 
conclusively, but it was not facts, and the law 
deals only with facts. It appears that Marks 
had realised the whole of his partner’s legacy, 
and was actually keeping it in gold m the 
office. One of his clerks came to me years 
after, and when we talked about the mirder 
he confessed he had always felt sure of Gor- 
don’s innocence. He was afraid to mention it 
at the time, lest the should direct suspicions 
ne himself; but when he left the office on 
that fatal might the iron safe, full of gold and 
notes, was in its place. When the police 
brought him the news of the outrage, and he 
accompanied them back to the scene, the box 
was missing. Now, my lord, the accounts of 
the people whe saw Gordon after he left the 
office all declare that he was alone and walking 
very fast, with his hands in his pockets. To 
my mind this is conclusive that he did not 
take the spoil, and I am as certain that it was 
taken by your stepfather’s real murderer.” 

dh | is so, I call it a cruel wrong that 
the widow and daughter should bear snch 
unmerited disgrace.” 


I thought him guilty at the 


“They don’t bear any disgrace. They live} } 


in a little country village not many miles from 
Maidstone, and are respected as honest, indus- 
trious people who pay their way. Not a soul 
in the place has a suspicion of their true 
history.” 











“Still, I think the inquiry ought to ‘have 
been reo " 


“It’s better to let sleeping dogs lie. Lord 
Combermere, if Andrew Gordon had died a 
convicted felon the case would have been 
different; as it is, I think it no harm to his 
family to let things be. Depend upon it, we 
shall know the truth at last.’ 

“I doubt it.” 

“Look at this eeers of Noel St. Clune’s 


marriage! It has kept a secret nearly 
twenty years, yet you see it is revealed at 
last!” . 


“Granted; to seturn to Miss St. Clune. 
hide Bye you think my mother could help us 
in search 1.” 


“She was married to Marks nearly a year 
before the murder. She must have known old 
Mr. Trevlyn. She was @ woman to take a 

deal of interest in all that went on around 

er, and it is quite likely her husband told her 

(his own version, of course) the whole story of 
Noel’s infatuation.” 

‘*T can ask her if you like, but 1 would far 
rather not.” 

“May I ask why!” 

“Certainly. My mother and I are-not « 
particularly attached couple; but she is ambi 
tious for me, and TF am quite sure she would 
do nothing that could help to uce my rival 
as she will, { fear, consider Miss St. Clune.” 

“You need not mention Miss St. Clune. 
Tell her you and I have been talking of old 
times, when Trevlym and I were friends. Ask 
her if she remembers his niece!” 

Tt was a difficult mission; perhaps Mrs. 
Marks made it easier by the form of her ques- 
tion. She greeted her son with a careless kiss 
and the heartless question,— 

“Who is master of Combermere?” 

“TI am for two years, for my life on certain 


conditions; but I would rather not speak of | 


them even to you.” 


“TI can guess—that you give up that Dean | 


girl. I quite agree with the Earl. She is 
utterly beneath your notice.” 
“ Mother!” 


“No one was more severe on mesalliances 


than Lord Combermere. He sent his own | wij be a countess of England.” 


favourite son to India rather than let him con- 
tract. one.” 

“Who did poor Noel want to marry!” 

“A heartless, scheming minx, who had 
angled for years for Mr. Marks; and when she 
saw he was too wise to be caught she set her 
cap at young St. Chme. I never could bear 
that Margaret Treviyn.” 

“You knew her, then?” 

“fy we her two or three times. 

“Have you any idea what has become of 
ker? When did you see her last?” 

“Dear me, Kenneth, how curious you are! 
1 saw her once after Mr. Mark’s death. She 
came to me mm great poverty, and persanded 
me to buy some black lace and a of jet 
ornaments, which I daresay wasn’t worth half 
what I gave for them.” 

“Have you any idea where she lived?” 

““ How oan it concern you?” : 

“Lady Comberemere wants to find her out.” 

“What an idiot that woman is! She'd pity 
the worst sinner going. Well, if I remember 
right, Margaret lyn was living out Ful- 


Quite 


ham way. Yes; I’m pretty sure she said so— 


somewhere in Netherton-street. Oh, it was 
No. 7, becausé I put it down im case the jet 
broke or the lace wore bey "gems of 
course, I should have expected her to refund 
some of Fe 

. The new Lord Combermere winced. Cer- 
tainly there were times when the poor young 
man felt inclined to blush for the mother who 
ore him. But, for all that, he had gained 
something. Noel St. Clune had given his 
father the address where he left his wife just 
before he sailed for India. Mrs. Marks had 
evidently seen her some time after Noel’s death 
— when poverty had begun ite strides. Mar- 








garet St. Clune’s story was brought down to 4 
period six months later than they knew of. 

It was very difficult to ward off his mother’s 
inquiries respecting Lord Combermere’s wil!— 
gave ‘her very little satisfaction. 
And when he went home to his lonely chambers 
in the Temple, Mrs. Marks believed firmly 
that he inherited everything on condition that 
he gave up Miss Dean. Se 

Poor Kenneth was much exercised in mind 
how to break the news of his pov to Mre. 
Dean. He knew that Kathleen him. If 
only his means had been ample he would haye 

few misgivings, but ‘Katy was easily in- 
fluenced, her mother governed her in al! 
things. Even if he saw her first and got her 
promise, Mrs. Dean might — her 
authority and separate them. es, such 
a course would make the matron an enemy ai 
once, So when at last Kenneth sent in bis 
name for the first time as Lord Combermere, 
it was Kathleen's mother, and not herself, of 
whom he requested an interview. 

Mrs. Dean received him with politeness, a 
little savouring of pity. Leeaggg «ee i, Ken- 
neth, she knew everything. Hilton Barber 
who (quite unsuspecting his father’s dexigne) 
had a calling acquaintance in Mandsleigh Gar- 
dens, had been to see Mrs. Dean the day before, 
and detailed to her, with great unctiop, the 
whole of the “scandalous business”—his term, 
not ours—but the lady was too wise to betray 
her knowledge. Shelet poor Kenneth pour ovt 
bis story, and then, like a good barrister, slic 
summ, the position. 

“So that, in short, Lord Combermere, you 
are totally unable to marry for two years, and 
then can only begin life on an income of twe 
thousand eight hundred, and no prospect of 


increase?” 

“Hardly that,” said poor Kenneth. “My 
literary work must bring me in something, and 
I have some hope of a diplomatic appointment 
abroad.” a 
“T would never consent to my dear child's 
residing in a foreign country. rd Comber- 
mere, if I consented to this engagement, all 


| my friends would deem me mad! 


! 


| 


} 


Kenneth drew himself w oudly. 
“ Mine is an old sathé, taademn| My wife 
“ And poorer than many s tradesman’s con 
sort. Besides, think of the injustice to your 
self. In marrying Kathleen you give up « 
noble fortune.” Gs 

“T renounce that in any case. Nothing in 
the world would induce me to marry Miss St. 
Clune. Mrs. Dean, you have always beer 
kind to me—you must have seen how I love 
yonr daughter. For the sake of that love won't 
you bid me hope? Katy is so young that two 
years can make no real difference.” 

Mrs. Dean was touched in spite of herself 
—the young man’s mien was so noble. After 
all, it wold be something -to of her 
daughter as Lady Combermere. No doubt bis 
mother would do something for him, and thet 
old countess buried down in the country might 
assist him 


“Lord Combermere,” she said at last, “! 
will confess to you I do not wish you to marry 
Kathleen. She is not suited fora poor man's 
wife, and for ve rank you must be 
all your life. Also I greatly disapprove of 
long engagements; but you have very 
honourable, and I pr ge you accuct —' 6 If 
you like to put the case plainl fore 
Kathleen and abide by her decision, 
you not to attempt to influence her tb 
change her mind should her reply be in your 
favour.” - 

Kenneth wrung her hand. : 

“That is es as giving her to me.’ 

“Oh, no! Kathleen is. very prudent, and 
she knows that pleasure and pretty things 
cost money. I don’t know how far her fee! 
ings are involved, but I leave all that to you. 
I will ring for her.” 

“Send Miss Dean here,” was her order ‘ 
the servant, and Katy made her appearance 80 
quickly it really seemed she must have expected 


promise 





the summons and been in readiness. 
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; ti) a , | 
“My dear!” said her mother, quietly, “ the | the old familiar intercourse. I must think of 


Parl of Combermere wishes te ask you » ques- 
tion. I leave you entirely free to answer as 
you like; bat remember I can give you no for- 
tune, and that yoa have not a relation in the 
world likely to leave you one.” 

“And you are really Lord Combermere!” 
said Katy, in her = seer childish way, as soon 
as her mother disappeared. “How odd 
it sounds! Must I leave off calling you Ken?” 


“Childie!” he said, fondly. “I should. 


never like any other name from you than 
Ken; but I want you to be very sérious and 
grave, Katy, for I have something important 
to say.” 4 } 

“T can guess it. You have spoken to 
mamma, and told her-——” 

“Told ‘her what you have become some 


time! That I love her daughter as I loye my 
own life! Katy, | wan: you to be my wife; 


but, child, I have little save love to offer you.” 


She grew very pale. 

“ Are you disinherited?” 

For she had been present when Hilton Barber 
called, and for sadahe of her own Mrs. Dean 
had not repeated his news, 

“Yes.” 

“Kenneth!” 

“Tt is not so bad as it might be, sweetheart. 
If we wait two years we shall have a moderate 
income—enough.to live comfortably on. But 
Katy, for an Earl and Countess we shail be 
miserably poor, There will be no opera box, 
no giving of balls or parties, no sumptuous 
eotertainments.” 

Katy looked on the ground. 

“ Mother always says she is poor; she bas 
only three thousand a-year. Stould we be as 
poor as that.” 

“A little poorer, but then my writings will 
ring in something. In two years’ time, Katy 
I should be able to give you a house as good 
as the one I take you from.” 

“But this is not a good home! We are as 
dull as ditchwater, and whenever I want any- 
thing p mother says she can’t afford it. 
Why, she .to pinch and pinch even to 
provide our court dresses when I was pre- 
sented!” 

“Our income would not go far in London,” 
coniessed poor Kenneth; “but if we lived in 
the country we should be quite rich.” 

“T hate the country.” 

Kenneth’s tenderness never failed. 

“Little girl!” he said, fondly, “I cannot 
press you, for your whole future will be deter- 
mined by your answer. You must decide to- 
day, Kay, between love and gold. You cannot 
have or, 

“You are very unkind, Ken!” 

“Am I? And yet I would give my heart’s 
best blood to save ae a . If you will be 
my wite, yn will love you faithfully to 

our life's end y one aim shall be your 

appiness. I cannot give you riches, dear, 
but all other good gifts shall be yours in 
plenty. I know well your pretty face 
will always give you suitors—some of them 
richer far than 1; but, little girl, not one of 
them can ever love you better than Kenneth 
St. Clune.” 

“And I love you!” murmured the girl, 
gently. “At least, I like you better 
anyone IJ know. But, oh, Kenneth! I do so 
hate 8% aco genteel poverty such as 
ours would be worse than "1." 

“Dear; the choice is |, urs. I will ‘not 
plead with you. You hold my happiness in 
your hands. Will you be my true and faith- 
ful wife, bearing poverty courageously for my 


sake, or shall we say good-b: meet as 
strangers? »” ° 

“Why can’t we be friends?” 

“T could not! After to-day no middle 


course would satisfy me. I must be all to you 
or nothing. No effort of ours can bring back 





you as my wifo—or as a stranger!” 

a aes bec mh ; a ae the 
icking of ormula on 

piece sounded to Kenneth! Oh, how terribly 
ong were the seconds that passed before Kath- 
leen drew her hand away from his olasp! 

“ You deserve a better wife than I shall ever 
be,” she said, in a sad, grave voice, quite 
different from her usual birdlike tones. “I 
like you very: much, but I cannot face poverty 
even with you! Forgive me, Kenneth. Sacri- 
a is not in my nature—I am only a butter- 

y ! ” 
He took his hat; in another moment he 
would be gone, when a pitiful, pleading voice 
reached him. 

“ Kenneth |” 

He despised even though he loved her; but 
he was a St. Olune, and he remembered the 
motio of his race, “Pity the weak.” Surely 
Kathleen Dean was among them; so at her 
call he stopped, and asked gently, 

“What is it?” 

“Won't you speak to me?” 

“What shall i say!” 

“Say you forgive me. Oh, Ken, I’m not 
bad or heartless! It isn’t that, but I’m only 
a kind of—idle butterfiy. I should be miser- 
able in poverty, and I dare not face if even 
with you!” 

He was touched at her words. He knew 
they were true. There was nothing wicked or 
vindictive, heartless or false, about this beau- 
tiful child. She was only, as she expressed it, 
weak. As well think to train a butterfly to 
resignation, industry, self-denial as Katy. 

“Good-bye!” he said, gravely; “and I 
forgive you, since you want me to. I think 
for both our sakes we had better not meet for 
a long while, Katy. But I am sure you never 
meant to be unkind; and you were not en- 
gaged to me. You were quite free, so you see 
you had a — to-send me away.” 

Yet, for all his gentleness, Katy felt dimly 
she had blighted his yer yo and, though 
she was “only a butterfly,” yet when he was 
out of sight she flung herself on the sofa and 
cried as she had never cried before. 

Her mother came in presently to see how 
Kenneth had sped—not that she had much 
doubt of her child’s answer. She understood 
Kathleen fully. 

“My dear, you will make yourself quite ill 
if you cry like that!”’ 

“I can’t help it. Mamma, do you think 
he'll go and kill himself?” 

(Mrs; Dean laughed. 

“People don't do desperate things nowa- 
days, Katy. I expect in a few weeks’ time 
Lord. Combermere will feel very grateful to 


ou. 
" “Why?” and the tone of her voice implied 
that she did not covet the Earl’s gratitude. 

“Didn't he tell you about the will?” 

“ Only that he was disinherited.” 

“Dismherited unless he marries a distant 
cousin! So you see, Katy, you have done the 
best thing in the world by leaving him free to 
win his heiress ; and, depend wpon it, you will 
both be much happier than if you had per- 
sisted in your foolish attachment and crossed 
the late Harl’s last wish, that Kenneth should 
marry Miss St. Clune.” 

Truly a thing sounds different according to 
desire! Katy had been reproaching herself as 
heartless, fickle, and mercenary, but her 
mother made her look on her decision as the 
height of self-sacrifice. 

e doubt if Kenneth regarded it in that 
ight as he chartered a hansom and drove to 

r. Ashwin’s, to tell the old lawyer of the 

. Marks bad given him to the abode 
of Noel St. Clune's wife. 
(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced im No. 2010. Back 

numbers can be obtained througn any News- 


agent.) 
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A Word to Wives 


A wife should have no secret from her bus- 
band; you should trust him im ali thinys. 
Bring to him your troubles and perplexities, 
when you will, but never in the querulous spirit 
of complaint. Tell them over candidly and 
calmly, and seek his advice with that gentle- 
ness of demeanour which rarely fails of in 
suring weakness with help from strength. 

Do not tell him of every little petty annoy- 
ance, If you have greased your costume ; or 
lost your thimble, or broken the kitchen lamp, 
don’t harp on it—such themes are not interest- 
ing to men in general, 

If Mr. Jones has bought his wife a sealskin 
jacket, do not speak of it the moment your 
husband comes into the house. 

If he is cross, try silence. It takes two t 
get up a lively quarrel. 

Wear your pretty dresses at home. Don’t 
save all your best. looks and behaviour for 
company. Once it would have taken you two 
hours to get your toilet made to receive him ; 
now you do not care whether you look pretty 
or ugly. You are married—vyour “market is 
made ”’—what does it matter how you look’? 

Not long ago we heard a lady, much rv 
nowned for her elegance and style, make this 
remark ; 

“I believe I shall marry Mv. L. I do not 
care particularly for him, but I am tired of 
fixing up and keeping myself handsome. When 
one is married, it does not matter how one 
looks !”’ 

We think it does matter 

Husbands are not angels. And in these days, 
with our slack laws of raarriage ties, and Free 
Love looming up in the background like a 
black demon of moral destruction, it frequently 
happens that faded and slatternly wives are 
neglected for younger and fresher women, and 
society “ipities” the erring husband, and has 
little sympathy for the forsaken wife. 

We make no excuse for men of this descrip 
tion—we realise fully the wickedness of their 
conduct ; but while we are powerless to stay the 
increasinggevil, we would suggest a remedy 
which th® wife has always in her power. 

Let her make herseif and her home so beauti 
ful and attractive that the husband cannot stray 
from its safe shelter. 

Let the wife show him that his happiness is 
hers—-that she respects ‘him and values his 
society above that of all others. 

Let her cultivate her mind up to his level 
Let her read the newspapers and magazines of 
the day, so that she may, at least, know who 
is Prime Minister, and that the war in South 
Africa is not yet over. 

It is a well-known fact that silly and pretty 
girls, without‘an idea in their heads, attrac! 
and marry sensible men; for men are dread- 
fully afraid of blue stocking women before 


marriage, but after marriage every man is 
ashamed of an ignorant wife ! 
One thing more. If you are a wife, never 


speak of your husband's faults to a third per 

gon. Of course, he has a great many imper- 
fections—everybody has—ivut they should be 
sacred to you, and never remarked upon 

Meddling friends cause full half the domestic 
misery in the world, and you should avoid them 
as you would the leprosy. 





THE BED OF DEATH 


One may live as a conqueror, a king or % 
magistrate, but he must die as 9 man The 
bed of death brings every human being to 
his pure individuality, to the intense con- 
templation of that deepest and most solemn 
of all relations—the relation between the 
creature and his Creator. Here it is that fame 
and renown cannot assist us; that all external 
things must fail to aid us; that even friends, 
affection, and human love and devotedness 
cannot succour ws. 
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WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN 


By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
Author of “ Flower of Fate,” “ Unseen Fires,” 
ete., ete. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS. CHAPTERS 


Lord Greville and a party of friends are yachting, 
and have put into Ostend for a few hours. His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, has strayed away from the 
rest of the party, and Lord Greville, feeling anxious, has 

ond in search of him. While strolling round a lees 
Tequented part of the town he is stopped by an 
apparently friendless woman, who asks for assistance, 
which is readily given. Among Lord Greville’s friends 
on board the Peart is lone Archdale, who has met 
with an accident, which detains her for several days. 
Arriving in England, Greville finds that Mrs. Archdale 
and her daughters have arranged to stay very close to 
his own seat in Yorkshire. Mrs. Archdale plays her 
cards so adroitly thatia the end Greville proposes to 
Tone, despite the protest of his friend Dick Fraser. 
This marriage was a mistake, and almost spoils Lord 
Greville’s life. The memory of the woman he. be- 
friended is always with him, and turns out to be his 
good angel. As Mary Arbuthnot, she hes become a 
iamous singer, and it iseventually made piain that the 
dark page in her life was her marriage and subsequent 
desertion by the scoundre) Pau! Angelotti, 





CHAPTER XXVIM. 

He telegraphed to his wife to tell ner he 
was coming, and Ione received the telegram 
with her other letters. She was annoyed and 
cross at this news. Her temper, in fact, 
was anything but pleasant. 

Greville is coming ; isn’t he a bore?” she 
said, with a pout, to Paul. 

‘Quite right. He should guard his pearl 
well, or it may be stolen one of these days,” 
was Angelotti's answer. “ Does he go on with 
us to Ireland?” 

“I hope not,” Zone said, sincerely. “I 
don’t think he intends to do so. Of course, he 
oon ld not leave that silly old mother so long 
aione : 

“You do not love Lady Barrackbourne, ma 
mignonne?” Payl said, with a smile. 

“T hate her!” Ione answered, vehemently. 

‘She has sent Greville to take you back, 
ma mie!” said the soft Italian voice. 

Ione flushed crimson. 

“T will not,go! How dare she? Am I a! 
child ? I hate Barrackbourne, and I hate her! | 

, ! 
Nothing will make me go!” 

“Not even if 1 am there?” Paul mour- | 
mured, softly. | 

Tone looked at him for a moment. 

“That makes a difference, certainly,” she | 
said, hurriedly; “ but——” 

“ But if Lady Greville Earne goes to Barrack- | 
bourne Castle, Signor Angelotti will avail 
himself of an oft-repeated invitation and appear 
there also. Lady Barrackbourne is so fond 
of music. I wonder she doés not invite Mrs, 
Arbuthnot more often.” 

Ione frowned, as she always did at Mary's 
name 

“TI hate that woman, too!” she said, sharply. 

Paul laughed. 

“You are generous in your hate, cara 
mia!” : 
lone tapped the deck with her dainty shoe. 

“T can love as well as hate, Paul!” she 
said, just looking at him out of her violet | 
eyes. 

He smiled back at her, and said « mething | 
pretty to her, but to himself he laughed at | 
the transparent vanity and jealousy of this | 
woman. 

r. You will come back te Barrackbourne with | 
us ?” Fone asked ; and he answered suavely, 

‘I will follow immediately, mignonne.” 

Greville was agreeably surprised to find 
Tone so amenable to return with him to the 
Castle. He had anticipated a little objection, 

“The rest and quiet after all this sea air 
will finish your recovery, he said to her, as 
he looked at her piquante face, and wondered 
in @ vague sort of way why he felt so dull 
and heavy. F P 











“Who is at Barrackbourne ?” Jone inquired ; 
and when Greville told her the Castle had not 
a single guest she frowned. 

“J shall die of the doldrums if we don't 
ask some people!” she declared, peevishly. 
She did not want her tcte-d-tétes with Ange- 
lotti thus summarily dismissed. “Why can- 
not we have the theatricals we were going to 
have at Easter?” This idea had been 
suggested to her by Angelotti. “Your 
mother is better, and Otho is not going to die 
yet, apparently.” 

Greville was silent for a moment. 

“Tf you would like this it can be managed, 
I am sure,” he said, feeling as though some- 
one had played a jarring Sincord and so set 
his nerves quivering. 

“We must have the original cast,’ lone 
dec’ared. “ We must write to Mrs. Arbuthnot.’ 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot is in Scotland. We must 
have a substitute for+ her part,” Greville 
answered. 

Tone frowned. 

“Impossible. Angelotti will not sing with 
a substitute. I am quite sure Mrs. Arbuthnot 
will come, if your mother writes to her, and 
says that dear Otho is so anxious for her to 
come.” 

The sneer in the last words was not un- 
noticed by Greville, but he said nothing, and 
that; same day a letter was sent to Scotland, 
asking Mary to come. The answer was satis- 
factory 

“It will be odd if I don’t find some way 
of making my lady uncomfortable now that 
she is.under the same roof with me,” fone 
said to herself. 


By dint of tcelegraphing, and writing busily, | 
she succeeded in getting all the original casf, | 


and in a few days Barrackbourne was alive 
with visitors. The news that the theatricals 
were to take place for certainty this time was 
received with much delight in the neighbour- 
hood; and as the various houses dotted about 
were busy assembling shooting parties, the 
audience threatened to be a large and aristo- 
cratic one. 

Mary arrived at the little station in a nervous 
condition. 

- “1 don't know why you should come if you 
don’t want to,” Esther. said to her bluntly. 


| “The very thought of that brute has taken all 


the life out of you, Mary!” 

“T could not refuse,” Mary said, hurriedly, 
“Tt wonld look so strange, dear, and then. 
after all, it is a pleastre to be with Lady 
Barrackbourne, and—and with little Otho.” 

She sat back silent, as the brougham rolled 
along the road. 

“If—if only I had not this presentiment, 
Esther, that something was going to happen, 

“ Stuff and nonsense. What is going to hap- 
pen ?” Esther said boidly, much more certainly 
than she felt. “If Angelotti had intended to 
play you any dirty trick, he would have done 
it before now. Cheer up, Mary, my darling, 
and be comforted.” 

But Mary was not easily soothed. 

“Tt is the false position, the thought of 
what he may do, hanging, as it were, like a 
sword above my~head. Oh! Esther, dear, I 
sometimes wish that the struggle, the fears 
and dreads, were all over. » eb knows 
life has had but little charm for me that I 
should cling to it.” 

“Mary,” Esther said, sitting bolt upright, 
“talk once more like that, ang I carry you off 
to London this very moment. Indeed I think 
I shall do it ag it is,” 

She put her hand on the carriage door with 
a determined look, but Mary stopped her. 

“No, no, my dear! I would rather go on. 
You are right. I am foolish, weak to a fault, 
but I will be better. I—I am better already. 
I feel strong enough to face anything, how- 
ever bad. I did so well before, Esther, I can- 
not surely fail now, can I?” 
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And all the while above her, beyond, around 
there clung that mysterious, unsatisfactory, 
yet determined belief that a blow would fai) 
on her peace and independence before she 
quitted the precincts of Barrackbourne Castle, 

The rehearsals were. begun in real earnest, 
Ione was once more keen to shine as a mimic 
princess, and on every available opportunity 
she and Angelotti retired to one of the draw- 
ing-rooms to study the music and practise the 
concerted parts. 

Greville was greatly occupied with his work 
for the forthcoming session, but he neverthe 
less found plenty of time to mingle in with 
the amateur actors, and help as far as lay in 
his power. 

He found himself watehing Mrs. Arbuthno: 
very often, and the more he watched the more 
interested he was: He felt a sort of curious 
protection over this slerider, widowed woman, 
who had appealed to him once for help. He 
oe there was something he could do fox 

er. 

All at once the idea came to him that it 
was Dick she wanted—that she was fretting 
ever Dick’s absence. 

“I will write and bring him home,” he said 
to himself. Mr. Fraser was spending his long 
vacation in America. “ Why did he go’? It 
is plain to me she is wearing her heart out for 
him, poor little thing!” 

He came upon her one afternoon walking in 
the grounds. It was a memorable afternoon. 

“T think IE must take upon myse‘f to scold 
you, Mrs. Arbuthnot!” he said, smiling. “1 
am sure this air is much too damp and cold 
for you!” 

“J do not feel it,” Mary said, hurriedly, 
“and I must have a walk now and then.” 

“Have you seen the old refectory? It is 
not far. Wil you let me take you there, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot?” 

Mary murmured her acquiescence, and 
turned beside him. 

“T remember that Dick and I used to have 
fine larks here!” Greville said, after he had 
chatted on for a time. “Dear old Dick; I 
wish he were here now!” 

Mary wes-silent. She, too, longed for the 
comfort and protection of such a friend against 
any danger that might come. 

“ The Seat fellow in the world!” Grevile 
went on. “Don’t you like him, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not?” 

Mary sighed faintly. 

“Like is not the word to use to express my 
regard for Mr. Fraser,” she said involgntarily. 

Greville was puzzled. ) 

She spoke warmly, but somehow the touch 
of a lover's heart did not ring in Wer voice. 
He felt, perhaps, he had better say po more ; 
such things were too delicate and jhysterious 
to be handled clumsily. ~ 

Ma: ew less nervous as they Avalked, and 
Grevike had a distinct sense of pleasure. After 
all, it must have been fancy on his part. 
Why should she shrink from him—why, in- 


| deed? 


They reached the old ruins, all moss-covered 
and ivy-garbed, and Mary sat down and looked 
about her. 

“How my father would have loved this old 

ce!” she said, involuntari‘y. 

“You are alone in the. world,” Grevifle said 
almost tenderly, as she was silent again. 

She shivered. 

“But for my dear Esther I am alone!” Her 
thoughts went for a moment to her dead aunt, 
and she sighed. aie 

Greville put out his hand impulsively. 

“Tet me call ngyself your friend, Mr:. 
Arbuthnot, your real, true, sincere friend!” 

Mary’s heart was beating like a sledge- 
hammer in her ears. She felt she could have 
fallen at his feet and kissed the ground beneath 


m. 

Once again the strength, the power of her 
love alarmed her. She yaeion from head to 
foot as she put her hand in hi 
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“Friends if you will, Lord Greville!” she 
said, faintly. “I—I am grateful to you for 
your offer!” 
* “Grateful!” Greville said, involuntarily. 
‘{t is I who should be grateful to you for all 
your sweet thought of my mother. Any kind- 
ness to her is treasured and remembered by 
me, Mrs. Arbuthnot, believe me!” 

“J fove your mother!” Mary said, simply, 
looking away from him. “She is to me all 
that a good, pure woman should be!” 

Greville thanked her with a voice full of 
emotion. He had suffered so much disappoint- 
ment and pain in the knowledge that his 
mother beld no place in Ione’s respect or 
esteem that these words of Mary's fell with 
double pleasure to his ears. 

The full sweetness of this woman’s nature 
came to him in this moment, and some new 
and indefinable sensation stirred his heart as 
he looked down upon her—so beautiful, so 
sorrowful, so pure of face! 

“Turn to my mother, Mrs. Arbuthnot,” he 
said, gently. “If you should want comfort or 
help, you will get the best from her, a woman 
of noble heart and courage, who has suffered 
her share of sorrows bravely and uncomplain- 
ingly. She, too, loves you. I have seen that 
now for some time, and I am glad to know 


it!” 

Tears 8 to Mary’s eyes. Her beating 
heart was to the brim. That he should 
speak to her like this was a joy too great for 
words; and yet behind the joy tere was that 
horrible dread. 

Would he still say such words did he but 
know the truth?—that her widowhood was a 
lie, that she was wife to a man who—— 

She bent her head and spoke hurriedly. 

“Lord Greville, may I ask you to—to let 
a stay here for a little while alone? I— 


Greville understood her at once. 

“ Will you let me come back and fetch you, 
or can you find your way through the house 
by yourself? Yes! Then remember to bear to 
Your. FEE and let me beg of you to come in 
soon. e cannot let our nightingale risk so 
much danger to her throat.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and vanished 
in the distance. F 

Mary watched him go with tear-blinded 


eyes. 
_ “My love! my king! my hero! Oh, what 
is this madness that has come upon me! I 
must remember — 1 must kill this feeling? 
Have I not suffered enough?” 

She spoke the last words aloud, unconscious 
of the utterance. Her head was buried in her 
hands, and she swayed herself to and fro, un- 


ce ° 

“Have I not suffered enough!” she said, in 
a passion of hopelessness. 

A hand was laid on her shoulder, and a voice 
answered her broken utterance. 


“Apparently not, my Mary, to judge by 


appearances.” 

She started to her feet, and then stood with 
one hand leaning against a portion of the moss- 
orem wall bad support. \ 

was ing also against the his 
arms. folded one pace men he 


horrible smile on his lips. His eyes were fixed | 


on the lovely, agitated face so near to him with 
an expression that was not easy to understand. 

“So you have fallen a vicitm to milord’s 
‘raun yeux. It is, to say the least of it, a folly 
to weep out your beautiful eyes for one who 
has no two ughts for you; who is, more- 
over, a married man; and you, moreover, are 
% woman with the unfortunate appendage of a 
husband !” 

Mary wae trembling from head to foot, bat 
she rallied her courage and her strength.” 

“Your remarks are an insult, monsieur,” 
she said, coldly, drawing herself up proudly, 
removing her hand from the supportin wal, 
and standing erect and graceful before him. 

Paul laughed. 

‘A husband can say much to his wife!” 





Mary looked at him straight out of her beau- 
tiful eyes. 

“T have no husband,” she said distinctly, 
and-as calmly as she could. 

“Pardon, madame. I regret to contradict 
ae so unceremoniously, but facts are stubborn 
things.” 

“f have no husband,” Mary repeated, with 
a shiver. 

Paul laughed again. 

“Madame is: persistent,” he said, in an 
amused sort of way. “ Madame is pleased to 
jest.” 

“T have no husband,” Mary said for the 
third time. “ The law declares a marriage null 
and void after years of desertion, monsieur.” 

% @ has an excellent knowledge of the 
law,” Paul answered suavely. “Madame is 
quite correct; nevertheless, 1 am bound once 
again to contradict madame, and to inform 
her that she is unfortunately burdened with a 
husband—one, too, who will have no hesitation 
in proclaiming and demanding his rights when 
he feels inclined to do so!” 

Mary shivered, but her courage did not 
desert her. 

“You have no rights over me, Paul,” she 
said, with absolute coldness. 

“So!” he exclaimed, with a short laugh. 
“We progress. You call me Panl. Good! 
We are getting on!” 

“IT am a woman now, remember,” Mary 
went on. “You cannot frighten me as you 
used to do. I am not to be cowed or bullied. 
I hold myself free from you, and I shall appeal 
to the law to ratify that freedom.” 

“ The law will not help you, ma femme,” Paul 
said leisurely, as he lit’a cigarette and put it 
between his lips. “At least, I do not think 
you will appeal to the law. You ”—he paused 
a moment, and blew a smtaall cloud of tobacco 
smoke from between his lips—‘‘ you are much 
more likely to appeal to me, my Mary!” 

jay bel face flushed; she drew her cloak 
about her. 


“With your* permission I will return to the 
house,” she said, coldly. 

“ Madame is free to go when she likes,” was 
the quiet answer. “It is a charming house, 
most certainly. A fine old piace, a noble name, 
a name of honour, of weight and integrity. 
Truly, it will be a sorry thing to see a shame 
fall on, such a name. Do you not think s0, 


Mary paused as she was turning away. 

“You speak in riddles. I cannot follow 
you,” she said contemptuously, and yet there 
was a fear g up in her heart—a horrible 
fear that was not quite intelligible—but which 
«xisted all the same. 

“The riddles have an easy solution,” Pau! 
said, dropping the i tone. “No, 
Mary,” as she was moving on, “I have 
changed my mind, I prefer that you do not 
return to the house just immediately. I have 
something to say a is 

Mary’s pulses throbbed and beat nervously. 

“I desire to have no further conversation 
with you,” she said, as steadily as she could 


manage. 
For answer he put his slender hand on her 


arm. 

“TI wish to speak to you,” he said, quietly. 

His face was ror pale, He had tossed the 
cigarette from his lips. ‘The hold en her arm 
was like iron. 

y bio Fg tee net of — yen sneap i 
ung | id, . “You sti w how to 
use force to seetaing weaker than yourself.” 

Paul only smiled and tightened his hold. 
Slowly but surely he forced her down on to 
the stone which she had been sitting 
uy i oie io hie ant The hot 

Ma: p. 
blood of “~—, and pride rudhed'te her face. 

“ There no need to insult me further,” 
she said, in quick, low tones. “Release my 
arm! I will ve what you have to say.” 

“Your obedience is marvellous!” the man 





sneered. 


He took his hand away slowly, and stood 
looking down on the lovely face of the woman 
whom he knew despised him, and hated him 
as far as her gentle nature would permit her 
to hate anyone. The passion of his anger and 
jealously rose hot within him. 

He was silent so long that Mary spoke first 
-—spoke, looking straight «before her, coolly, 
calmly, he manner far from betraying the 
mental agony she was enduring. 

“ You wish to speak to me, you say 
do so. I am listening.” 

He moved.and stood before her with his arms 
folded 

“When do you intend to announce our 
marriage to the world?” he asked, in a sullen 
Jeliberate sort of way. 

Mary raised her eves to his. 

“ Never!” she said, quietly and coldly. 

“When am I to take my proper place?” 
he asked, in the same deliberate way. 

Once again she answered him— 

“ Never!” 

“ Your mind is resolved on that point?” he 
asked. 

“ Absolutely resolved!” 

He shut his teeth with a click 

“What if I force you to change your resolv- 
tion?” 

“Force!’’ Mary rose to her feet and faced 
him fearlessly. “Do your worst, Paul 
Cosanza,” she said, with supreme dignity 
“JT defy you!” 

He turned very pale. 

“ Be warned, Mary--be warned!” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“T do not fear you!” she said. 
reason to fear you!” 

“There are others in the world beside your- 
self, Mary,” he said, in a choked sort of way. 

Once again her heart contracted with fear, 
but she would not let him see it. 

“There are no others concerned in the ques 
tion save you and I!” she answered, as calmly 
as she could. 

“Our marriage that was, maybe,” he said, 
in a dogged sort of way. “ But what of the 
future? Do we stand alone there, Mary?” 

“Who should stand with us?” was her 
answer. 

Paul looked at her in silence for a moment. 

“You fence well; but you understand 
better, ma mie. Yes—yes, you understand. 
You know that there are others concerned in 
our future—others whose honour touches your 
heart very nearly.” 

“I do not understand you,” Mary said, 
brokenly. Alas! she was only prevaricating 
She understood him too well. 

Paul looked at her again with a smile. 

“J will explain to you, my Mary, so that 
you may understand right well!’ 


> 


ray 


“T have no 


CHAPTER XXIX 

Greville walked briskly towards the house 
after he left Mary. He scarcely knew exactly 
what his thoughts were in that short walk, but 
he was conscious, in no faint degree, of feeling 
@ thrill of pleasure and of some other emotion 
in his heart. 

The touch of Mary’s fingers and of her lips 
still, lingered on his hand. It seemed to have 
awakened a new sensation in the man’s 
breast. The curious, dull, dead pain of dis- 
appointment and sorrow mixed, that had never 
left him of late, melted, and was almost for- 
gotten in the pleasure of this moment. 

“T wish I knew what troubled her!” he said 
to himself, involuntarily. “I don’t think it 
is Dick, after all. Have I been wrong in 
imaginir z there was anything, or is it only on 
his side, and she can give him no hope? Poor 
old Dick! I hope, for his sake, this is not so. 
If ever a man had his heart written in his eyes 
Dick was that man!” 

Thinking deeply, Greville strolled on round 
the side of the house towards the stables and 


courtyard. 
As he wandered on, deep in thought, he 
turned, a corner of the quaint old building, 
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WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN 


By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
Author of “ Flower of Fate,” “ Unseen Fires,” 
ete., ete. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS. CHAPTERS 


Lord Greville and » party of friends are yachting, 
and have put into Ostend for a few hours. His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, has strayed away from the 
rest of the party, and Lord Greville, feeling anxious, has 
ond in search of him. While strolling round a lere 
Tequented part of the town he is stopped by an 
apparently friendless woman, who asks for assistance, 
which is readily given. Among Lord Greville’s friends 
on board the Pearl is Ione Archdale, who has met 
with an accident, which detains her for several days. 
Arriving in England, Greville finds that Mrs. Archdale 
and her daughters have arranged to stay very close to 
his own seat in Yorkshire, Mrs. Archdale plays her 
cards 30 adroitly that ia the end Greville proposes to 
Tone, despite the protest of his friend Dick Fraser. 
This marriage was a mistake, and almost spoils Lord 
Greville’s life. The memory of the woman he, be- 
friended is always with him, and turns out to be his | 
good angel. As Mary Arbuthnot, she has become a 
jamous singer, and it is eventually made plain that the 
dark page in her life was her marriage and subsequent 
desertion by the scoundre) Pani Angelotti. 








CHAPTER XXVIIL. 

He telegraphed to his wife to tell aer he 
was coming, and Ione received the telegram 
with her other letters. She was annoyed and 
cross at this news. Her temper, in fact, 
was anything but pleasant. 

‘Greville is coming ; isn’t he a bore?” she 
said, with a pout, to Paul. 

‘Quite right. He should guard ‘his pearl 
well, or it may be stolen one of these days,” 
was Angelotti's answer. ‘“ Does he go on with 
us to Ireland?” 

“I hope not,” Tone said, sincerely. “I 
don’t think he intends to do so. Of course, he 
could not leave that silly old mother so long 
alone!” 1 

“You de not love Lady Barrackbourne, ma 
mignonne?” Payl said, with a smile. 

“T hate her!” Ione answered, vehemently. 

‘She has sent Greville to take you back, 
ma mie!” said the soft Italian voice. 

Tone flushed crimson. 

“T will not,go! How dare she? AmI a! 
child ? I hate elie cielo and I hate her! 
Nothing will make me go!” 

“Not even if I am there?” Pavl mur- | 
mured, softly. 

Tone looked at him for a moment. 

“That makes a difference, certainly,” she 
said, hurriedly ; “ but——” 

“ But if Lady Greville Earne goes to Barrack- 
bourne Castle, Signor Angelotti will avail 
himself of an oft-repeated invitation and appear 
there also. Lady Barrackbourne is so fond 
of music. I wonder she doés not invite Mrs, 
Arbuthnot more often.” 

lone frowned, as she always did at Mary's 
hame 

“T hate that woman, too!” she said, sharply. 

Paul laughed. iy 

“You are generous in your hate, cara 
mia!” 

lone tapped the deck with her dainty shoe. 

“T can love as well as hate, Paul!” she} 
said, just looking at him out of her violet | 
eyes, | 

He smiled back at her, and said something | 
pretty to her, but to himself he laughed at | 
the transparent vanity and jealousy of this | 
woman. 

“ You will come back to Barrackbourne with 
us ?” Mine asked ; and he answered suavely, 

‘I will follow immediately, mignonne.” 

Greville was agreeably ‘surprised to find 
Tone so amenable to return with him to the 
Castle. He had anticipated a little objection, 

“The rest and quiet after all this sea air 
will finish your recovery, he said to her, as 
he looked at her piquante face, and wondered 
in @ vague sort of way why he felt so dull 














and heavy. 


“ Who is at Barrackbourne ?” Jone inquired ; 
and when Greville told her the Castle had not 
a single guest she frowned. 

“J shall die of the doldrums if we don't 
ask some people!” she declared, peevishly. 
She did not want her icte-d-tétes with Ange- 
lotti thus summarily dismissed. “Why can- 
not we have the theatricals we were going to 
have at Easter?” This idea had been 
suggested to her by Angelotti. “Your 
mothet is better, and Otho is not going to die 
yet, apparently.” 

Greville was silent for a moment. 

“Tf you would like this it can be managed, 
I am sure,” he said, feeling as though some- 
one had played a jarring discord and so set 
his nerves quivering. 

“We must have the original cast,” lone 
declared. “ We must write to Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot is in Scotland. We must 
have a substitute for~ her part,” Geayite | 
answered. 

Tone frowned. 

“Impossible. Angelotti will not sing with 
a substitute. I am quite sure Mrs. Arbuthnot 
will come, if your mother writes to her, and 
says that dear Otho is so anxious for her to 
come.” 

The sneer in the last words was not un- 
noticed by Greville, but he said nothing, and 
that same day a letter was sent to Scotland, 
asking Mary to come. The answer was satis- 
factory. 

“Tt will be odd if I don’t find some way 
of making my lady uncomfortable now that 
she isunder the same roof with me,” Tone 
said to herself. 

By dint of telegraphing, and writing busily, 
she succeeded in getting all the original casé, 
and in a few days Barrackbourne was alive} 
with visitors. The news that the theatricals | 
were to take place for céftainty this time was | 
received with much delight in the neighbour- | 
hood; and as the various houses dotted about 
were busy assembling shooting parties, the 
audience threatened to be a large and aristo- 
cratic one. 

Mary arrived at the little station in a nervous 
condition. 

- “I don't know why you should come if you 
don’t want to,” Esther. said to her bluntly. 
“The very thought of that brute has taken all 








| the life out of you, Mary!” 


“T could not refuse,” Mary said, hurriedly, 
“It would look so strange, dear, and then, 
after all, it is a pleastre to be with Lady 
Barrackbourne, and—and with little Otho.” 


She sat back silent, as the brougham rolled | 


along the road. 

“If—if only I had not this presentiment, 
Esther, that something was going to happen, 

“ Stuff and nonsense. What is going to vo 
pen ?"” Esther said boldly, much more certainly 
than she felt. “If Angelotti had intended to 
play you any dirty trick, he would have done 
it before now. Cheer up, Mary, my darling, 
and be comforted.” 

But Mary was not easily soothed. 

“Tt is the false position, the thought of 
what he may do, hanging, as it were, like a 
sword above my ea Oh! Esther, dear, I 
sometimes wish that the struggle, the fears 
and dreads, were all over. eaven knows 
life has had but little charm for me that I 
should cling to it.” 

“Mary,” Esther said, sitting bolt upright, 
“talk once more like that, an@ I carry you off 
to London this very moment. Indeed I think 
I shall do it as it is.” 

She put her hand on the carriage door with 
a determined look, but Mary stopped her. 

“No, no, my dear! I would rather go on. 
You are right. I am foolish, weak to a fault, 
but I will be better. I—I am better already. 
I feel strong encugh to face anything, how- 
ever bad. I did so well before, Esther, I can- 
not surely fail now, can IT?” 





And all the while above her, beyond, aroung 
there clung that mysterious, unsatisfactory, 
yet determined belief that a blow would {aij 
on her peace and independence before she 
quitted the precincts of Barrackbourne Castle 

The rehearsals were begun in real earnest. 
Ione was once more keen to shine as a mimic 
princess, and on every available opportunity 
she and Angelotti retired to one of the draw- 
ing-rooms to study the music and practise the 
concerted parts. 

Greville was greatly occupied with his work 
for the forthcoming session, but he neverthe 
fess found plenty of time to mingle in with 
the amateur actors, and help as far_as lay in 
his power. 

He found himself watehing Mrs. Arbuthnot 
very often, and the more he watched the more 
interested he was: He felt a sort of curious 
protection over this slerider,, widowed woman, 
who had appealed to him once for help. He 
wished there was something he could do fo; 
her. 

All at ence the idea came to him that it 
was Dick she wanted—that she was fretting 
over Dick’s absence. 

“I wil] write and bring him home,” he said 
to himself. Mr. Fraser was spending his long 
vacation in America. “Why did he go’? It 
is plain to me she is wearing her heart out for 
him, poor little thing!” 

He came upon her one afternoon walking in 
the grounds. It was a memorable afternoon. 

“T think I mast take upon myse:f to scold 
you, Mrs. Arbuthnot!” he said, smiling. “I 
am sure this air is much too damp and cold 
for you!” 

“J do not feel it,” Mary said, hurriedly, 
“and I must have a walk now and then.” 

“ Have io seen the old refectory? It is 
not far. Will you let me take you there, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot?” 

Mary murmured her. acquiescence, and 
turned beside him. 

“I remember that Dick and I used to have 
fine larks here!” Greville said, after he had 
chatted on fora time. “Dear old Dick; I 
wish he were here now!” 

Mary weeesilent. She, too, longed for the 
comfort and protection of such a friend against 
any danger that might come. 

“The best fellow in the world!” Greville 
went on. “Don’t you like him, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not?” 

Mary sighed faintly. 

“Like is not the word to use to express my 
| regard for Mr. Fraser,” she said involuntarily. 

Greville was puzzled. 

She spoke warmly, but somehow the touch 
of a lover's heart did not ring in her voice. 
He felt, perhaps, he had better say no more ; 
such things were too delicate and mysterious 
to be handled clumsily. ~ 

Mai ew less nervous as they walked, and 
Grevike had a distinct sense of pleasure. After 
all, it must have been fancy on his part. 
Why should she shrink from him—why, in- 
| deed? 

They reached the old ruins, all moss-covered 
and ivy-garbed, and Mary sat down and Jooked 
about her. 

“How my father would have loved this od 

ace!” she said, involuntari‘y. 

“You are alone in the, world,” Greville said 
almost tenderly, as she was silent again. 

She shivered. 

“ But for my dear Esther I am alone!” Her 
thoughts went for a moment to her dead aunt, 
and she sighed. . 

Greville put out his hand impulsively. 

“Tet me call ngyself your friend, Mr-. 
Arbuthnot, your real, true, sincere friend!” 

Mary’s heart was beating like a sledge- 
hammer in her ears. She felt she could have 
fallen at his feet and kissed the ground beneatn 


m. 

Once again the strength, the power of her 
love alarmed her. She quivered from head to 
foot as she put her hand in his. 
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“Friends if you will, Lord Greville!” she 
said, faintly. ‘““I—1 am grateful to you for 
your offer!” 

* “Qrateful!” Greville said, involuntarily. 
‘Tt is I who.should be grateful to you for all 
your sweet thought of my mother. Any kind- 
ness to her is treasured and remembered by 
me, Mrs. Arbuthnot, believe me!” 

“J fove your mother!” Mary said, simply, 
looking away from him. “She is to me ail 
that a good, pure woman should be!” 

Greville thanked her with a voice full of 
emotion. He had suffered so much disappoint- 
ment and pain in the knowledge that his 
mother held no place in Ione’s respect or 
esteem that these words of Mary’s fell with 
double pleasure to his ears. 

The full sweetness of this woman’s nature 
came to him in this moment, and some new 
and indefinable sensation stirred his heart as 
he looked down upon her—so beautiful, so 
sorrowful, so pure of face! 

“Turn to my mother, Mrs. Arbuthnot,” he 
said, gently. “If you should want comfort or 
help, you will get the best from her, a woman 
of noble heart and courage, who has suffered 
her share of sorrows bravely and -uncomplain- 
ingly. She, too, loves you. I have seen that 
now for some time, and I am glad to know 


it!” 

Tears s to Mary’s eyes. Her beating 
heart was to the brim. That he should 
speak to her like this was a joy too vreat for 
words; and yet behind the joy tlere was that 
horrible dread. 

Would he still say such words did he but 
know the truth?*-that her widowhood was a 
lie, that she was wife to a man who—— 

She bent her head and spoke hurriedly. 

“Lord Greville, may I ask you to—to let 
a stay here for a little while alone? I— 

Greville understood her at once. 

“Will yon let me come back and fetch you, 
or can you find your way through the house 
by yourself? Yes! Then remember to bear to 
your Fight, and let me beg of you to come in 
soon. We cannot let our nightingale risk so 
much danger to her throat.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and vanished 
in the distance. . - 

Mary watched him go with tear-blinded 

es 


eyes. 
_ “My love! my king! my hero! Oh, what 
is this madness that has come upon me? I 
must remember —- I must kill this feeling? 
Have I not suffered enough?” 

She spoke the last words aloud, unconscious 
of the utterance. Her head was buried in her 
hands, and she swayed herself to and fro, un- 
certainly. 

“Have I not suffered enough!” she said, in 
a passion of hopelessness. 

A hand was laid on her shoulder, and a voice 
answered her broken utterance. 

“Apparently not, my Mary, to judge by 
appearances.” 

She started to her feet, and then stood with 
one hand leaning against a portion of the moss- 
coven wall bs support. 

was leaning also against the wall, his 
arms folded on his 
horrible smile on his lips. Hie eyes were fixed 
on the lovely, agitated face so near to him with 
an expression that was not to understand. 

“So you have fallen a vicitm to milord’s 
heaun yeux. It is, to say the least of it, a folly 
to weep out P sca beautiful eyes for one who 
has no two ughts for you; who is, more- 
over, @ married man; and you, moreover, are 
& Woman with the unfortunate appendage of a 
husband !” 

Mary wae trembling from head to foot, but 
she rallied her courage and her strength. 

“Your remarks are an insult, monsieur,” 
she said, coldly, drawing herself up Lriygane” 
removing her hand from the supporting wall, 
and nding erect and graceful before him. 

Pfal la . 

‘A husband can say much to his wife!” 





Mary looked at him straight out of her beau- 
tiful eyes. 

“T have no husband,” she said distinctly, 
and-as calmly as she could. 

“Pardon, madame. 1 regret to contradict 
re so unceremoniously, but facts are stubborn 
things.” 

“T have no husband,” Mary repeated, with 
a shiver. 

Paul laughed again. 

“Madame is: persistent,” he said, in an 
amused sort of way. “ Madame is pleased to 
jest.” 

“T have no husband,” Mary said for the 
third time. “ The law declares a marriage null 
and void after years of desertion, monsieur.” 

“ Madame has an excellent knowledge of the 
law,” Paul answered suavely. “Madame is 
quite correct; nevertheless, 1 am bound once 
again to” contradict madame, and to inform 
her that she is unfortunately burdened with a 
husband—one, too, who will have no hesitation 
in proclaiming and demanding his rights when 
he feels inclined to do so!” 

Mary shivered, but her courage did not 
desert her. 

“You have no rights over me, Paul,” she 
said, with absolute coldness. 

“So!” he exclaimed, with a short laugh. 


“We progress. You call me Paul. Good! 
We are getting on!” 
“T am a woman now, remember,” Mary 


went on. “You cannot frighten me as you 
used to do. I am not to be cowed or bullied. 
I hold myself free from you, and I shall appeal 
to the law to ratify that freedom.” 

“ The law will not help you, ma femme,” Paul 
said leisurely, as he lit‘'a cigarette and put it 
between his lips. “At least, I do not think 
you will appeal to the law. You ”—he paused 
a moment, and blew a stall cloud of tobacco 
smoke from between his lips—‘ you are much 
more likely to appeal to me, my Mary!” 


Mary’s face flushed; she drew her cloak 
about her. 
“With your" permission I will return to the 


house,” she said, coldly. 

“ Madame is free to go when she likes,” was 
the quiet answer. “It is a charming house, 
most inly. A fine old place, a noble name, 
a name of honour, of weight and integrity. 
Truly, it will be a sorry thing to see a shame 
fall on such a name. "Do you not think so, 


ary paused as she was turning away. 
“You speak in riddles. I cannot follow 
you,” she said contemptuously, and yet there 
was a fear sprung up in her heart—a horrible 
fear that was not quite intelligible—but which 
-xisted all the same. 
“The riddiés have an easy solution,” Paul 


said, dropping the bentering tone. “No, 
Mary,” as she was moving on, “I have 
changed my mind. I prefer that you do not 


return to the house just immediately. I have 
something to say to you!” 
Mary’s pulses throbbed and beat nervously. 
“I desire to have no further conversation 
with you,” she said, as steadily as she could 


For answer he put his slender hand on her 


breast, the perpetual and | arm. 


“TI wish to speak to you,” he said, quietly. 
His face was very pale. He had tossed the 
cigarette from his lips. ‘The hold en her arm 
was like iron. 
“You have lost none of your cowardice,” 
said, bitterly. “You still know how to 
use force to ng weaker than yourself.” 
Paul only smiled and tightened his hold. 
Slowly but surely he forced her down on to 
the stone upen which she had been sitting 
when he first came upon her. — 
Mary felt s in bis grip. The hot 


There 
she said, in quick, low tones. “Release my 


arm! I will what you have to say.” 
“Your ience is marvellous!” the man 
sneered. . 





He took his hand away slowly, and stood 
looking down on the lovely face of the woman 
whom he knew despised him, and hated him 
as far as her gentle nature would permit her 
to hate anyoue. The passion of his anger and 
jealously rose hot within , 

He was silent so long that Mary spoke first 
-—spoke, looking straight «before her, coolly, 
calmly, he manner far from betraying the 
mental agony she was enduring. 

* You wish to speak to me, you say. Pray 
do so. I am listening.” 

He moved.and stood before her with bis arms 
folded 

“When do you intend to announce our 
marriage to the world?” he asked, in a sullen 
Jeliberate sort of way. 

Mary raised her eyes to his. 

“ Never!” she said, quietly and coldly. 

“When am I to take my proper place?” 
he asked, in the same deliberate way. 

Once again she answered him-—- 

“ Never!” 

“Your mind is resolved on that point?” he 
asked. 

“ Absolutely resolved!” 

He shut his teeth with a click 

“ What if I force you to change your resolv- 
tion?” 

“Force!” Mary rose to her feet and faced 
him fearlessly. “Do your worst, Paul 
Cosanza,” she said, with supreme dignity 
“J defy you!” 

He turned very pale. 

“ Be warned, Mary—be warned!” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“T do not fear you!” she said. 
reason to fear you!” 

“There are others in the world beside your- 
self, Mary,” he said, in a choked sort of way. 

Once again her heart contracted with fear, 
but she would not let him see it. 

“There are no others concerned in the ques- 
tion save you and I!” she answered, as calmly 
as she could. 

“Our marriage that was, maybe,” he said, 
in a dogged sort of way. “ But what of the 
future? Do we stand alone there, Mary?” 

“Who should us?” was her 
answer. 

Paul looked at her in silence for a moment. 

“You fence well; but you understand 
better, ma mie. Yes~yes, you understand. 
You know that there are others concerned in 
our future—others whose honour touches your 
heart very nearly.’ 

“I do not understand you,” Mary said, 
brokenly. Alas! she was only prevaricating 
She understood him too well. 

Paul looked at her again with a smile. 

“J will explain to you, my Mary, so that 
you may understand right well!” 


“T have no 


stand with 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Greville walked briskly towards the house 
after he left Mary. He scarcely knew exactly 
what his thoughts were in that short walk, but 
he was conscious, in no faint degree, of feeling 
@ thrill of pleasure and of some other emotion 
in his heart. 

The touch of Mary’s fingers and of her lips 
still, lingered on his hand. It seemed to have 
awakened a new sensation in the man’s 
breast. The curious, dull, dead pain of dis- 
appointment and sorrow mixed, that had never 
left him of late, melted, and was almost for- 
gotten in the pleasure of this moment. 

“I wish I knew what troubled her!” he said 
to himself, involuntarily. “I don’t think it 
is Dick, after all: Have I been wrong in 
imaginirz there was anything, or is it only on 
his side, and she can give him no hope? Poor 
old Dick! I hope, for his sake, this is not so. 
If ever a man had hie heart written in his eyes 
Dick was that man!” 

Thinking deeply, Greville strolled on round 
the side of the house towards the stables and 


courtyard. 
As he wandered on, deep in thought, he 
turned, a corner of the quaint old building, 
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and at that very moment he heard a woman's 
voice raised in furious anger, and then the low, 
sharp ery of an animal in pain. 

Greville was awake in an instant. He 
almost ran forward in time to seize Jone’s up- 
raised arm, with its heavy hunting-crop— 
Jone always affected this when riding, instead 
of an ordmary whip—and prevent its fallin 
a third time on the trembling form of an ol 
half-blind retriever, who bad lived in the 
stables for the last eleven years. 

Tone twisted herself round. 

She was in her riding habit, and had just 
dismounted. She had been walking her mare 
to and fro in the grounds, waiting for Paul to 
appear and keep the appointment she had 
made. ‘ 

His absence had roused her temper, and old 
Gyp’s affectionate greeting as she slipped from 
her horse, whereby the poor dog had covered 
her skirt with muddy marks, had been the 
final touch to the flame of her sullen vexation. 

With a muttered word Ione had raised her 
right arm and dealt a strong blow at the 
animal; and now, as Greville put bis hand on 
her wrist to save the dog, she not either seein 
or knowing what she aid in her rage, vresthel 
herself free from his hasty grasp, and, turning, 
struck blindly at him. 

She had not imagined that Greville was 
near. Her furious thought had been that one 
of the grooms had dared to touch her, and 
come between her and the dog. 


It was with something like fear that she 
dropped her hand to her side as she saw 
Greville give a sort of shiver and half reel 
against the wall. 

She had struck him with all her force, and 
the reugh, square handle of the crop had fallen 
on the upper part of his head, breaking the 
brim of his low felt hat, and giving him acute 
pain for the moment. 

Tone stood ixresolute then, as she saw 
Greville rouse himself and bend over the dog, 
she turned deliberately and walked away, the 
fury of her anger gone, but the sullenness re- 
raaining. 

“It served him right!’ she said to herself, 
between her closed teeth. “ What business had 
he to interfere—showmg me up before the ser- 
vants, and all for a stupid, dirty old dog who 
ought to have been poisoned long ago! It’s 
all posing! As if he really cared about the 
dog! I am sick to death of his sanctimonious 
ways! He goes about now with a face like a 
Methodist preacher, and this beastly old place 
is like a Methodist chapel.” . 

She reached her own room quickly, and 
double-locked the door. 

_ Greville had not raised his head as his wife 
eft him. He was patting the old dog, and 
soothing it with kind words. There were no 
outward marks of Ione’s violence, but the poor 
beast was whining and moaning, and shivering 


in all its frame, while it turned its blind dull eyes 


on Greville, whom it had reason to love well. 

There had been one or two stable helps and 
grooms in the yard at the time, and as Greville 
raised his head, shutting his lips tightly, for 
the pain in his brows was acute, t ey came 
hurriedly to him, obeying the sign he made. 

“Take him into Peter's cottage,’ Greville 
said, in a dull sort of way. “Poor old chap, I 
am afraid his days are numbered. Poor old 
Gyp!” 

The dog crawled away slowly, and with some 
difficulty, and Greville stood with his hand 
pressed to his eyes, alone in the fast growing 
twilight. 

The blow that had broken his hat had 
pressed the hard brim deep into his brows, and 
there was a clear dark blue bruise across the 
white skin. 

Greville felt sick and faint as he stood there, 
but it was not the aching head that made him 
shiver and grow cold. It was the ache in his 
heart, the full, horrible significance of the 
truth. 

“How she blinded me! How I have been 
deceived how I have been deceived!” the 





poor fellow said to himself, in a numb sort of 


way. 

The misery of the knowledge made him 
stupid and dull, He walked on mechanically, 
the throbbing and beating of his aching brows 
was the only living yaw g in his consciousness. 

He left the paths, and walked on to the old 
ruins. It was-almost dark, but he knew his 
neg He wondered if he should find her there, 

a sort of disappointment came, as he felt 
most probably she was gone by now. 

As she walked over the rough grass towards 
the spot where he had left her, came to a 
sudden stop, and his hand went out uncon- 
sciously to a clump of ivy-covered wall beside 
him. A man’s voice was ing—a low, 
foreign voice. Vaguely Greville recognised it, 
and yet there was a curious, hard, cold tone 
in it that was not heard when Angelotti spoke 
as @ rule. 

“You wish to knéw.ahat I mean, Mary?’ 
the voice was saying. “To me an explanation 
seems somewhat superfluous, mais.” He 
paused a moment, then, in a deliberate, quiet 
way, he said, “ Firstly, then ma chéire, to tell 
you something that is apparent to the meanest 
intelligence—a little thing, but true, -meverthe- 
less—you love Greville Earne!” 

Greville gave a‘start. He felt his face flame 
and then grow ashen white. He made a step 
forward, but a sudden, sharp pain through his 
temples forced him back against the wall with 
an almost inaudible groan. He could not move 
a limb. He must stand there, a weak, un- 
willing listener to, that which he felt he should 
never have heard. 

As the stood there he heard Mary’s voice, 
low and trembling, yet full of proud contempt. 

“Tf—if your explanation is to be insult, I 
do not desire io hear it!” 

Paul laughed. 

“Truth is always called insult when it is 
not pleasant to hear, Mary; but it is truth 
none the less. Ma foi, ma chére. Do you 
think to deny this to me? J, who can read 
you like a book? I, who know you so welf? I, 
who sat in thehall at Barrackbourne one 
evening about Easter time last, and saw Mrs. 
Arbuthnot part from Lord Greville Earne at 
the library door, saw his lordship stoop and 
kiss Mrs. Arbuthnot’s hand, saw the same 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, thinking hergelf alone and 
unnoticed, raise that caressed hand to her 
lips and---—” 

“That you should be a spy upon me should 
be nothing new,” Mary said, hurriedly, in a 
checked sort of way. 

Paul laughed again. 

“ Mais, madame,” he said, mockingly, “ if 
you wit] be indiscreet ” and he stopped. 

“ What—what has all this to do with the 
subject we are discussing?” Mary asked, 
faintly. 





Greville set his teeth and tried to push him- 


self on to his feet. Agitation, much brain- 
work, and the severity of the blow on his head 
following on this enfeebled him to an astonish- 
ing extent. He could not tell which was most 
distressing to him, the throbbing of his temples 
or the sense of his momentary feebieness. It 
was a little century of mental agony to such a 
man as Greville Earne. 

“Not very-——much, perhaps,” Angelotti 
answered, in the same slow, sneering voice, 
“but sufficient. You love Greville Harne, I 
say. You, my wife!” 

Greville felt his heart beat wildly for the 
moment. 

“You, the paragon of womanliness. You 
so cold, so pure, so good! You love the hus- 
band of another woman, c'est folie ga!” He 
paused, only for a moment; then his manner 
changed. He spoke now in French fiercely, 
“Do not deny—do not say falsely. I say I 
know. I am no fool. ou love this man, 
Mary, as you never loved me in the old days. 
You worship him, you hold him and all that 
belongs to fim as something better and be- 
yond all else. It is written in your face clear 
as the sun at noontide. You think such a 





— 


secret can be hidden in such a face as yours } 
Bah! It is there for all the world to read ang 
now see. Listen! You love this man, and yoy 
hold yourself aloof from me! You will bot 
even so much ‘as touch me with the tip of 
bom little white finger. You think yoy 
ave frightened me by your coldness! Yo, 
think your pride has put me for ever on the 
ground at your feet. You think——”’ His voig, 
was growing passionate, fiercer at every word. 
“You think you have done with me, my Mary 
A foolish thought! You have only just begun 
You cannot put me out of your life, Man 
I will not be put out, I love you—I love 
‘ou! You are my wife, you belong to me! Ah, 

will punish you; Mary. T will kiss your cold 
lips that have spoken so contemptuously to 
me. Do not draw back from me; you are in 
my power, Mary!” He laughed, a thick, shor: 
laugh, that seemed to make Greville’s pulses 
throb faster, and urge his numbed limbs to 
action, “See, you are here, I hold yon by 
my hand. I can draw you to my arms when 
I will, Mary, shrink from me as much as you 
will!” 

“Let me go!” Mary’s voice said, in mingled 
horror and passion. “Unloose me! You are 
not my husband!” Her agonised breath- 
ing made Greville clench his bands. In two 
more moments he would be himself. He would 
be beside her to protect her from this coward. 
He tried now to move forward, but there was 
such @ buzz in his head, such a strange uncer- 
tainty about him, yet every word, every sound, 
went home clearly to his senses. Mary's 
nervous horror was « torture te him. He 
tried to grope his way towards her as she 
spoke on, leaning, crouching almost, against 
the clump of stones on which she had sai, 
“ You—you have ceased to be anything to me. 
You deserted me and ruined my young life, 
but that is gone now. I am-—am safe from 
you. I am protected. The law——-” 

“The law!” Angelotti said, with a laugh. 
“ Yes, if you go to it. It may protect you ; but, 
Mary, you will not go. You will agree to all I 
say calmly, quietly. You will not stand py 
and see ruin and dishonour brought on this 
man you-tove “so well—shame on his noble 
name, the worst of all shame, Mary? No, no, 
I know you better!” 

Greville was on his feet. He had dragged 
himself two steps. The hot blood that surged 
round about his heart almost suffocated bim. 
Mary’s whisper, “ What—what do you mean ?” 
fell almost on deaf ears, but consciousness re- 
turned for one brief moment as the name of 
Tone---Ione whom he had placed so high, wor- 
shipped so tenderly—sounded from Angelotti's 
lips. * 
“I mean,” the Italian answered, quietly, 
“that I hold the fate of Grevilie Harne’s future 
in my hand. His wife loves me, she is abso- 
lntely at my control. To-morrow—to-night— 
she will turn her back on husband, home, 
honour, and follow me wheresoever I may 
beckon. Now do you understand me, Mary ? 
Now do——” ; 

Paul ceased suddenly, A figure lurching 
blindly had come before, him, a voice im 
strained, quick tones had cried against him, 
* Devil—coward!” amd as he recoiled and 
Ma uttered a smothered scream, (re- 
ville’s ephemeral strength gave way. Své- 
denly with an inarticulate moan he fell sense 
less on the rough ground at their feet! 


OHAPTER XXX. 

Angelotti spoke first. 

“He has been there—he has heard!” he 
said, in English this time. “Ma foi!” 

Mary was on the ground bending over the 
fainting man, a wild, horrible fear making ber 
mad for the moment. 

“He is dead, he ia dead!” she said to ber- 
self, ‘The light was dim, but still there was 
enough to see the white, drawn countenance 
that ley so silent and still before her. 
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Angelotti lit a match hastily, and bent over | your health, which is a thing I should object to | ‘I don’t feel nervous,” Lone said, almost 
Greville. exceedingly. Au revoir!” | sharply. She was looking about hurriedly to 

“Dead!” he said, with a laugh that was not “Tf he had left me in peace—if I had | see if Paul were visible. 

asant. “Not yet. It is a faint. He has} remained in my life—he would never have | “You are so delightfully strong minded, 


a blow. See the marks. He will recover 
immediately. There is no need to be nervous!” 
ie threw the match on the ground, and set his 
heel on it coolly. Mary was in a dream—a 
sort of miserable indefimte dream. She bent 
ever Greville, her trembling fingers workin 
at his collar to undo it, her eyes going blindly 
roynd for some aid. To see him lying there, 
her strong, handsome hero, struck down like 
one dead. Oh, it was terrible! 

“ You—you have killed him!” she said, tarn- 
ing her face passionately to Paul, “devil that 

ou are!” 

Angelotti's answer was a laugh. 

“JT have but awakened him; he has been 
blind so long!” 

Mary tried to put her slender arm under the 
head that hung so motionless and heavily. 

“Tf you have pity, go. Bring help,” she 
said, brokenly. “ There--there must be some 
little humanity in you, Paul!” 

“There is,” he answered, coming nearer, and 
looking down at her, although could not 
see. Mary felt, with a shiver, he was smiling 
in that quiet, odious way of his. Where yeu 
are concerned, ma femme, I am all human 
nature!” 

Mary shuddered, anid then she gave a little 


cry of joy, for the faintest of faint sighs escaped” 


Greville’s white lips. She had m ed to un- 
fasten the collar and tie, and she had laid her 
two cold, trembling hands on the white brow 
that bore so cruel and di ing a bruise. 
She did not lift her head as spoke now. 

“Will you go’ He will recover now. I beg 
—l entreat you to go!” 

Paul answered in the same way as before. 
“J am waiting for your decision, Mary!” 

“T—I have no decision. I desire to have 
nothing to say to you,” she answered, brokenly. 
Poor girl, she was trembling in every limb. 

“You defy me still!” he said, quietly. 
“Knowing now what you do know, you dely 
me still. I am unfortunate, madam. No doubt 
I have made a mistake! However, Ione will 
rectify all mistakes in the future.” 

“You think to frighten me. No woman 
would be so wicked, so base, so foolish! I 
—I know she has flirted with you!” How 
difficult it was to spe: “But she does not 
love—she could not be so wrong!” 

“TI will put. her to the proof at once!” 

Mary stretched out a hand towards him. 

“No—no! What would you do?” she asked, 
almost inandibly. 

“TI shall bring shame and dishonour on him 
through his wife! ~ was the savage reply—he 
bad caught her hand in his“ unless—unless, 
Mary, you agree to my terms. You know me, 
but do not fret. Tone ig absolutely in my 
power, I will not scruple to use that power if 
99 refuse to return to me to be my wife!” 

é felt her hand quiver in his hold; the action 
made him mad with jealousy and anger. “ Re- 
fuse, and-you know the consequences. With 
such a woman my. task will be easy, and the 
honour of the Barrackbournes will be trailed in 
the dust. So-——” he paused for a moment, 
“your decision, yes or no!” 

Mary’s eyes were bent on the man lying be- 
fore her. It was a horrible moment. She 
seemed as though she stood on the verge of 
some ay A and was preparing for an awful 
plunge, a fearful torture. 

a —my decision is—yes!” 
+P wartsadenh a You agree to all I de 

Her lips framed the word “yes” almost in- 

audibly. 
-“Tt ig always pleasant to understand one 
another. Makes things so much easier in the 
future, my Mary ! will now go and send 
someone to look after Lord Greville. Please 
do not remain on your knees too . It looks 
strange, and you may take cold and so injure 





met me again—this would have been spared | dear!” smiled Lady Agnes 


By the way, 


me!” Mary said passionately to herself, and | talking of strong minds, do you know that Miss 


then a rush of tumultuous sorrow, passionate, 
yearning, living, burning love filled her breast. 

“But I, should not have known you,” she 
whispered, looking down at Greville with a 
despairing agony in her eyes. “My love—my 
king—my heart-—my life!” 

She rose slowly to her feet. Greville’s con- 
sciousness was returning quickly. He was 
moving his limbs, ‘There was the sound of 
footsteps running in the distance, and as she 
stood drawing her cloak about her two of the 
servants came up to her. 

“ His lordship is recovering,” Mary said, a: 


steadily as she could, “but I think you will 


have to help him to the house!” “fhe paused, 
and watched the two men stoop and lift Gre- 
ville to his feet. 

“Tt must ’a been the blow,” she heard one 
of the grooms say to the other. “It were a 
pretty stiff one. I was afraid it wouldn’t do 

im no good!” 


waited till they had helped Greville 
on to clump of stone on which she had sat. 
She was trembling in evefv-limb herself. She 
murmured something to the men; and drawing 
her cloak about her, turned and walked back 
swiftly to the house, unconscious of the damp, 
cold air, heedless of the shivermg weakness of 
hey limbs, seeing, knowing nothing beyond 
the horrible despair and misery of the moment. 


Tone had somewhat recovered her sullen- 
ness against Paul and her anger against 
Greville by the time that dinner was served, 
but she was by no means in a pleasant frame 
of mind, and her poor maids were driven to 
desperation by her bad temper. 

It was Suzanne who gave her news of 
Greville’s illness. 

“His lordship managed to fall in the old 
ruins, struck his head, and had been stunned 
for a time. His man Evans had persuaded his 
lordship to stay in his rooms, and Suzanne 
believed he was obliged to lie on his bed, he 
seemed so weak and il},” 

Tone was looking at her own brilliant re- 
flection as she heard this. She was angry and 
frightened. This reported fall and the conse- 

uent illness brought home with annoying 
Seeaians the fact of her most unwomanly con- 
duct of the afternoon, 

“ Give me my fan!” she cried, sharply. 

She swept out of the room and went across 
the corridor to Greville’s door, a glittering, 
radiant figure. When she would have turned 
the handle she found it locked, but at the 
sound of her touch Evans unlocked the latch 
and stood in the doorway. 

“His lordship has begged me to admit no 
one, my lady,” he said, respectfully. 

Tone coloured. 4 

* Let me pass!” she said, imperiously. 

But Evans was y 

“I cannot disobey his lordship, my lady ; 
and, indeed, he is best alone. Your ladyship 
cap, do nothing for him. I hope he will get to 
sleep immediately.” 

“T must send for the doctor if his lordship 
is so ill,” Tone said, in her most disagreeable 
fashion. ‘ You should have done so at once!” 

“ His lordship don’t want no doctor, my 
lady. He'll be himself to-morrow, barring a 
nasty bruise.on his head where he got hurt this 
afternoon !” 

Lone flushed crimson. Without another word 
she turned round sharply and rustled down the 
corridor and staircase. She had never felt so 
angry and so uncowfortabie before. Lady 
Agnes Grey was sitting in the hall when Jone 
reached the bottom of the stairs. 

“This time to-morrow how nervous you will 
all be!” Lady Agnes said, lightly. ‘Thank 
goodness I did not give way and take part in 
your opera, Ione!” 





Gall has actually succumbed to a bad head 
ache, an@ cannot face dinner! Imagine! And 
Lord Greville, they tell me, is ill too!” 

“ Greville was foolish enough to tumble down 
out in the old part of the grounds!” Ione said, 
with an assumption of languor and indiffer- 
ence. 

Paul wag nowhere to be seen. She had walked 
into the drawing-room—he was not there. Sud 
denly the thought came to her that be might 
be in the ballroom, where the last touches wer 
being put to the small theatre. 

She moved quickly in that direction, and 
vanished out of sight just as Pau) sauntered 
leisurely down the staircase, and was received 
by Lady Agnes with some laughing remark. 

“You are very silent to-night, Monsieu 
Angelotti!” she said, after awhile. “ Are you, 
too, sharing in the general indisposition’ ” 

“TI have never been so well in all my life,’ 
Paul answered, with his inscrutable smile 

“That, at least, is fortunate for the opera, 
Lady Agnes said, looking at him intently, and 


wondering what there was in his face this ey 
ing she did not understand 
“Her ladyship is searching for you, 


said, looking up with a smile. 

Paul made no effort to go in search of Ioue, 
however. He stood looking at the staircase 
with that same curious expression on his face, 
lounging against the old carven oak of the high 
chimney- place. ; 

“Oue would think you anticipated a treasure 
to appear down those stairs?” Lady Agnes 
said, laughingly. 

Paul paused a moment. His eye caught the 
gleam of a white dress against the dark back- 
ground in the distance. Mary’s slender figure, 
with pale, beautiful face, was drawing near. 

“You speak as with prophecy, miladi,” he 
said, turning to Lady Agnes. ‘A treasure is 
an apt name to apply to—my wife!” ‘ 

“Your wife!” Lady Agnes was not often 
startled out of her presence of mind, She 
dropped her fan and regarded him with amaze- 
ment. “Mrs. Arbuthnot your wife!” 

Paul smiled, and advanced to Mary. 

“Mme, Angelotti, my wife, miladi,” he cor 
rected. 7 

Mary let him take her cold, unresponsive 
hand in his. He bent over it, and kissed it with 
a courtesy she knew to be full of mockery. 

“My wife, whom I have wooed and won a 
second time; my wife, whom I love better 
than my very life!” 

There was a gasping sob at these words, a 
sort of smothered cry, and then a sound of 
fleeting footsteps, and Tone had swept between 
Mary and himself, and stood facing him livid 
as death ! 


CHAPTER XXXI 
The theatricals were pronounced a great suc- 





cess by the audience that filled the ball-room — 


the two evenings, bui 
7 


at Barrackbourne on 
there was general disappointinent expressed | 
the fact of Lady Greville’s absence from th 
cast. i 

After the host the interest centred in M 
and Madame Angelotti. _ 

“Quite a romance, a fairy story! ' 
body declared, and all the guests at Barrack- 
bourne were inundated with questions as t 
how the discovery had come about. 

“T expect neither the Countess nor he real); 
cared about this sort of affair becoming coni- 
mon property while they were staying bere, ° 
a faded woman said to Lady Agnes Grey, allod- 
ing to Mary and Angelotti by “they.” “Cer 
tainly the whole thing is extraordinary, whe: 
one remembers the furore there has always bee: 
over Angelotti. He has shown good taste i 
choosing @ wife. She is distinctly beautiful! 
too delicate for the stage. Lady Grey would 
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have shown to more advantage. What is 
wrong? Is she really ill?” 

“ A sudden attack of rheumatism, my dear,” 
Lady Agnes said quietly. #‘ Nothing short of 
actual pain would have kept Ione from exhibit- 
ing her beauty and her gowns on such an occa- 
sion!” 

“I always imagined her ladyship had, a Jik- 
ing for the dark-eyed Paul,” she said languidly. 
“ They said so, at all events.” 

“They, my dear, will say anything.” Lady 
Agnes laughed, and then she changed the con- 
versation. 

Lady Agnes had been amazed out of her 
usval sang froid by Tone’s most foolish, most 
vulgar, most regrettable conduct in the old 
hall the night previous. 

“That is where blood tel!s,” she said, to her- | 
self contemptuously, as she had sat before her | 
bedroom fire, and had recalled the whole scene. 
“ No aristocrat could forget herself as that girl 
did to-night. My heart ached for Greville and 
for his mother. Poor things, what is in store 
for them with such a creature!” 

“T did not think,” Lady Agnes soliloquised, | 
while her maid brushed her hair and assisted | 
her to retire, “ that I should ever forget myself 
so mauch as to jee! real sorrow for others. To- 
night has proved otherwise. I feel a grief, as 
it were, when I think of this old name, so | 
honoured, 80 proud, dragged low in such dust: 
I feel sorry for Greville Warne, for his troubles 
are coming thick and fast, and I feel deep pity 
for that proud, delicate woman who has been 
foreed-~ay, I am sure of it—-forced into this | 
publicity, this position, as Angelotti's wife. 
What is the truth of the story? Shall we ever 
know we 

During this trying time Mary tried her 
est to let no-one see her agitation; but the 
pallor of her face, the trembling of her gsmiall | 
bands now and then, gave evidence to the | 
existence of some great emotion in her breast. | 


It was a nightmare to sit there beside Paul 


? 
i 


| a sigh. 


| heart contracted, 


| shuddered, even as she planned this. 


having before her eyes the events of the after- | 
noon, and wincing every now and then at the | 
remembrance of Lone’s indelicate folly. | 

“Quite a romance’? Yes, of course; but! 
how kind you have all been! I saw it long 
ago. I assure you,” Lady Agnes laughed. 
“Why did [ say nothing ? Oh, well, 1 was 
quite content to wait. I knew the reconcilia- | 
tion was not far off. Oh! I assure you, Madame | 
Angelotti I have been watching “you most | 
carefully. I hope you will forgive me!” 

Mary murmured something, but Paul 
answered with his usual composure, { 

“Tf we had only known this before it would ! 
have enhanced our happiness—eh, ma Marie ?” | 

“ Happiness !’’ Lady Barrackbourne said to | 
herself, sorrowfully. “The child’s heart is| 
breaking ; I cannot bear to look at her! Will 
she come to me and tell me all? I am content | 
without questions. Her face won its way | 
with me at the first, and doubt is not possible | 
where she is concerned. Poor child! poor| 
child! She seems-to dread him, and yet——” 

Lady Barrackbourne sighed. 

Paul seemed a different man to her to-day | 
from the gentle, unassuming individual he had | 
been before. There was a new look on his} 
face. It was as though a guard had fallen 
from it, and the truth could be read with 
ease. 

“Always the same story—disillusi ment, | 
disappointment at every turn!” she said, with | 

} 


Mary looked at her now and then, and her 


“Will she think hardly of me? Will she! 
condemn me? She has been so good! ht) 
if I could only spare her—if she could! 
know all that bas passed to-day she would} 
die!’’ She clenched her smali hands together 
in her lap. “After the theatricals we must | 
go at once—we must leave England!” She | 
“T shall | 


| but a happy one, my wife. 


| been enacted before her not an hour ago, “1 


hold h'm to his bond. If—if he remains 
near her, he will be false to me and only 
double the misery. He has no shame ip 
remembering that poor creature’s madness, 
He is only pleased—first, because he thinks 
it hurts me, and secondly, because of his 
vanity; but he shall do no further harm if | 
can prevent it. We must go from here—we 
must—we must!” 

“ You are white—you are fatigued, ma belle!” 
Angelotti said to her in his smooth, honeyed 
tones. “It has been a long, an exciting day, 
Is it not so, fia 
foi--a happy one ?” 

Mary’s answer was to shrink from him, 
making his soft dark eyes glitter almost.cruelly. 

“You are bent, but not broken, eh, ma 
where?” he said to himself. “Bien, no 
verrons!” 

It was Lady Agnes who helped Mar} when 
dinner was over. 

“My dear,”. she said, ignoring quite easily 
all mention of the disgraceful scene that had 
strongly advise you to retire to your. room, 
and have a good night’s rest. Remember aii 
you_have to do to-morrow. We can’t have a 
our leading ladies ill. Shall 1 go upstairs with 
you? You look as though one could blow you 
away!” 

“IT must speak a word to Lady Barrack- 
bourne first,” Mary said hurriedly. Qh! to 


| escape from Paul only for a few hours. 


“Lady Agnes is quite right. “You have quite 


; an arduous task before you, dear,” Lady Bar- 


rackbourne said, gently. ‘Kiss me, and say 
good-night. I don’t suppose we shall any of 
us sit up late this evening, with so much dissi- 
pation in store for us.” 

Lady Agnes led Mary upstairs in silence, 
but when they reached an upper landing sh: 
+ 
stopped. 


‘Which is your room?” she asked. 
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Mary drew a deep breath, like a quivering 


“J shall go in here,” she exclaimed, “It is 
Esther's room.” 

Lady — said “ good-night” almost ten- 
derly for her, and as we have seen, she sat 
long by her bedroom fire thinking over the 
events of the day. 

And Greville! He, like Mary, was suffering 
, silent torture. The iron of a great despair 
had entered into his soul. Greville dimly saw 
the future—the future which he had wilfuily 
chosen—stretching out waste and barren before 
him. 

Paul’s words were seared on his brain. The 
knowledge that it was the truth this man had 
spoken made him clench his hands and set his 
teeth. Great heavens! how blind he had -been ! 
What a r, weak, deluded fool, to have 
trusted and wooed Lone, to have givén the hand 
of friendship to Angelotti. 

Greville shivered as he realised vaguely, in- 
definitely, what it was that might have been 
his, to give him happiness unspeakable ; and 
the shiver came again and again, as he knew 
w:th absolute certainty that Mary had sacri- 
ficed herself, had given herself for a second time 
t6 one who must have treated her worse than 
a brute to have provoked such ionate re- 
proaches as had fallen from Mary's gentle lips. 
*She had done all this for one reason, and one 
alone—that he, Greville Earne, might be spared 
humiliation and suffering. 

His cup of mental poe was indeed full 
to the brim. Greville felt that he could bear 
but little more. His own pain alone could have 
been fought without a murmur, but it was the 
memory of Mary's tear-laden eyes, her pure, 
sweet face, eloquent with the miseries that must 
be her daily portion, that came to trouble him, 
to unnerve him, to make bim wince and shrink 
as ; thought of the future that lay before them 
both, 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No 2001. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any News- 
agent.) 
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LAND OF “PRETTY SOON.” 
1 know a land where the streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve ; 
It is walled with the money we meant to 
have saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 
The kind words unspoken, the promises 
broken, 
And many a coveted boon 
Are stowed away there, in that land some- 


where— 
The Land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels of possible fame 
Lying about in the dust, 

And many @ noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust, 

And oh! this place, while it seems so near, 
Is farther away than the moon ; 

Though our purpose is there, yet we never 


eb 
The ll of “ Pretty, Soon.” 


The road that leads to that mystic land 
Ts strewed with pitiful wrecks, 

And the ships that have sailed for its shining 

stran 

Bear skeletons on their decks. 
t is farther at noon that it was at dawn, 
And farther at night than at noon; 

Oh! let us beware of that land down there— 
The Land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


FOUR THINGS. 
Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make bis record true: 


To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 
To act from honest motives purely ; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 








} 
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Statistics 


| friend? 


Tue vast mills of the Great Northern Paper | 
Co., at Bangor, U.S.A., when at full work, | 
can turn 380 cords of spruce (wood pulp) into 
300 tons of paper daily, with an expenditure of | 
energy represented by 30,200 h.p. The build- 


ings cover an area of nearly six acres, and cost 


WHAT'S IN A NAME,” 
Atkinson: What's the matter with your 
He seems ' ‘ pressed, 

Henderson: Yes, hes down on his luck. 
He’s dying to join the Yeomanry, but Le doesn’t 


like sending in his name, “ A. Coward.” 
Aikinson: But he has no need to put 

that way. Why can’t be give it in full? 
Henderson: That makes it all. the worse, 


man; his first name’s Adam. 





| 
half a million of money. | 


France is far ahead of all countries as a wine 
producer, the output for 1900 being 14,082 | 
million gallons, Italy and Spain comiug next 
with little more than a third of that quantity, | 
and Portugal following with less than a tenth. 
The British possessions, Australia and the | 
Cape, only yield nine million gallons between | 
hem. 


' 


Tux catalogue of the books in_the British | 
Museum, completed just before the close of 
the nineteenth century, contains no less than 
four and @ half million entries, and this num- 
ber is added to each year to the extent of | 
50,000 more. . 


Gems 


Tue history of many a woman's tragedy 
could be summed up by the man’s cry of weak- 
ness, “I need you. ~ Stand by me!” 

No success is worthy of the name unless it is 
won by honest industry and a brave breasting 
of the waves of fortune. 

Peruars money talks, but it seems adverss 
to holding conversation with a great many 
people. 

Tze opportunity of a lifetime must be seized 
during the lifetime of the opportunity. 

AN act of charity usually discounts an act of 
heroism. | 
Tue only jewel which will not decay is know- 

edge. 





Fashion Notes | 


To cover the safety pins, that have been 
found the best devices for keeping the skirt 
and waist together, a tight-fitting band of 
webbing is now worn around the waist, fas- 
tened in front with a buckle. The webbing 
makes a. good foundation for the outside belt. 


Perricoat tops of silk jersey cloth used as a 
deep yoke are again coming into favour. The 
cloth fits snugly around the hips and extends 
nearly to the knee, and is finished with an 
accordion flounce of taffeta. 


Unique as garnitures to add a finishing touch 
to simple thin ‘muslin gowns are rosettes of 
baby ribbon matéhing the colour of the gown 
and combined in innumerable loops with black 
velvet ribbon of the same width. 

A novGH wool frieze in black and white is | 
among the newest materials, and, brightened 
with touches of coral pink or ochre-tinted plain 
cloth, it is exceedingly effective. 








THE HAPPIEST HEART. 
The happiest heart is simple, 
None dares to cali it wise ; 
It sees the beauty of its life 
With frank and truthful eyes ; 
It has a knack of loving, 
It has a trusted way— 
Oh, what a foolish heart is this, 
The worldier people say ! 


The happiest heart is childlike, 
It never quite grows old ; 
It sees the sunset’s splendour 
As it saw the dawning’s gold. 
It has a gift for gladness, 
Its dreams die not away-- 
Oh, what a foolish, happy heart, 
The worldier people say ! 





| matism, 


; also of great service in nervous disc 





SCIENCE IN THE COLONIES. 
A GREAT AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY. 


Australia, the land of gold, has given to the 


world a great\number of marvellous things 
| but a discovery in that wonderful untr 
made by a chemist and scientist, Mr. Ch urles 
Forde, will perhaps do more good to the world 
generally than «all the gold Australia ever has 
or ever will, produce. This discovery is of a 


natural vegetable substance that has the 
peculiar property of acting in the pro 
digestion the same as Nature’s own animai 
Bie. Mr. Forde, realising the great value of 
this discovery and the boon it would be to the 
millions of digestion sufferers who (according 
to the regular medical science to date) were 
martyrs to pepsin, bismuth, starving, and 
purging, decided to spare no expense in perfect 
ing this remedy to make it a cure for all diges- 
tion troubles and their attendant ailments. 
The result of his experimenting was tire ad- 
dition of some eight other ingredients, and the 
whole being titled Bile Beans, a name given 
to express exactly what the preparation was, 
“A Bean for tht Bile.” Thy expense and care 
in perfecting and compressing this preparation 
to the size of a small bean has been very great 
but the result has been a small oval bean that 
the smatiest child can take with case, and a 
medicine of which last year the consumption 
reached some thirty millions of doses in Ans 
tralia alone. rich and poor alike being the 
friends of this marvellous specific. The con- 
sumption to date has nearly baffled the best 
efforts of the proprietors, their laboratories 
working night and day to meet the demand 
3ile Beans have been found an undoubted cure 
for headache, biliousness, influenza, constipa- 
tion, piles, liver trouble, bad breath, rhev- 
indigestion, dizzinoss, palpitation, 
buzzing in the head, fulness after cating, loss 
of ambition, debility, anemia, female ailments 
and irregularities, pimples, and a host of other 
ailments that owe their origin to defective bile 
flow, assimilation, and digestion. They are 
rders, loss 
of appetite, shortness of breath, blotches on the 
skin, insomnia, and troubled sleep. They act 
quickly in restoring females to health, and for 
a general aperient and tonic remedy they are 


ese of 


unequalled. These beans are placed on the 
market in stich a form that anyone can take 
them without medical supervision ; and, as the 


price is so very low, there aie few homes tha 
cannot afford to always have a box on the shelf 
for emergency. If you are unwell, and would 
like to know whether or not Bile Beans are 
suitable for your case, you may write to the 
roprietors, the BileyBesan Manufacturing Co., 
119 and 120, London Wall, London, E.C., 
marking your letter “ Advice.” You will then 
receive @ fair and unprejudiced opinion, and 
will be told whether or not the beans, have ever 
cured a case similar to your own 


The Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 119 and 
120, London Wal), Lon- 
don, E.C., will forward 
you a free sample of 
Bile Beans if you send 
this coupon with your 
full name and address, 
and penny siamp to 
pay return postage, to 
their Central Distributing Depot, Greek Street 
Leeds (Yorks). 





BILE BEANS 
FREE SAMPLE 
COUPON, 

“ LONDON READER,”’ 
Noy. 23. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Marion.—Cecil is usually pronounced as if 
spelt Sess-il—accént on the first syllable; but 
there is no law agaist your pronouncing it 
“ Seecil” if you wish to do so 

J. Wiimor.--The lines quoted are from 
Pope’s verses “To the memory of an Unfortu- 
nate Lady,” and are as follows :— 

“ How loved, how honoured once, avails thee 
not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains to thee— 

*Tis all thou art, and all the proud-shall be!” 

Sympatuetic.__You manifest entirely too 

much sympathy for the husband whom you 
believe to be abused by his wile. If you could 
hear her versjon of the trouble, and be able to 
judge impartially between them, perhaps your 
or would turn to her. Bear two 
things in mind; You are an unmarried woman 
and he is a married man, and it is extremely 
imprudent for you to take his troubles too 
much to heart. 

Katz.—To remove stains from a cloth skirt, 
ot from any cloth garment, procure a bottle of 
spirits of ammonia, a small sponge, and a piece 
of white flannel. Moisten the stained part 
with the sponge dipped in the ammonia water, 
and rub gent] with the piece of flannel. The 
proportions of ammonia to water should be for 
dark goods two tablespoonfuls to a cup of 
water. For light-coloured material it is better 
to make a weaker solution, lest the ammonia 
fade the colour. 





T,. Harrer.—During the last century over 
400 human lives and 200 ships were lost in un- 
successful efforts to reach the North Pole. The 
cost of the various expeditions amounted to 
about £25,000,000. 

Netxui.—It is the rule for the bride, at a 
wedding ceremony, to take off the glove of the 
left hand, and give it to the first bridesmaid 
to hold, in order that she may have the wed- 
ding ring placed on her finger. It is not cus- 
tomary for the officiating clergyman to deliver 
a sermon after the marriage ceremony, although 
in some cases he gives the couple « few words 
of advice before they take their departure from 
the church. On the inside of the ring are 
sometimes engraved the initials of the bridal 
pair, with the date of their marriage. 

CatouPote.—The law officer whose business 
it was to apprehend criminals was long popu- 
larly known as a Catchpole. He obtained the 
designation because he originally carried with 
him a pole, fitted by a peculiar apparatus, to 
catch the flying offender by the back of the 
neck. The pole was about 6ft. im length, and 
the agg “ yee 8 at _ a age —_ euffi- 
cie exible to allow the neck to sli 
fhe V-shaped arms and so into the Sikes. 
Sometimes rows of sharp spikes were set 
round the collar, severely punishing any. strug- 
gler for liberty. 


Anarcnist.—An anarchist is a person who 
is opposed to all government, who believes 
that he should be permitted to follow the dic- 
tates of his will, uncontrolled by the restraints 
of law. He is a blatant malcontent, who as- 
sertes that all laws are tyrannical, yet would 
be eager to invoke their protection if he found 
himself the victim of their infraction. A 
Socialist is one who endeavours to secure the 
reconstruction of society, the increase of 
wealth, and a more eq distribution of the 
products of labour through the public collec- 
tive ownership of land and capital, with all 
industries under the management of the public. 





A. G. P.—To cleanse a mattress, pick apart 
the hair carefully and shake it free of dust. 
Then wash it in strong soapsuds, rinsing in 
lukewarm water. Squeeze it as dry as possible, 
put in bags of mosquito netting, and hang it 
in the sun te dry Also wash the ticking or 
get a new one. 


QUEENIE.--As you are no doubt aware, these 
little black points (or “blackheads,” as you 
term them) are caused by the deposit of dust 
or other material in the glands of the skin, and 
naturally the follicles become thereby distendid, 
causing inflammation and those little eruptions 
which are so disfiguring. It is not advisable to 
squeeze out these “points,”’ for, as you say, 
they ily return. -The peres-should be 
cl in another way, and there is nothing 
so good for the purpose as steam baths. You 
can steam your face yourself quite easily ; the 
process is very simple, and need only ap- 
plied occasionally. In addition to this, however, 
you must pay careful attention to your diet 
and general habits, avoiding those things that 
are harmful to your digestion and to your 
gexeral health. 


Brown Brrry.—A Hallowe’en od should 
be held in the kitchen, if possible. Appro 
riate table decorations are pumpkins cut in 
antastic and grotesque patterns with candles 
to light them up; turnips and carrots with 
the imsides hollowed out, and a short candle 
inside to imitate fairy lamps. Fancy, dishes 
of nuts, raisins, grapes, oranges, and \home 
made candies should be given a place on the 
table. These fruits, with cake, are all the r 
freshments necessary, unless guests are ex- 
pected from a distance, when sandwiches and 
coffee a og be welcome. The room should be 
lighted by candles instead of lamps, and 
ptmpkin jack-o’-lanterns placed in unexpected 
places about the rooms. The mantels may be 
stacked with the finest fruit, and clusters of 
chestnut burrs are appropriate to suspend 
from the gas fixtures. 
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You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your Blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


strength. 


Sasel 


Catholic Ma 
Matri 


This new book, with preface by Dean Farrar, contains information on the 
following points :—Fixing the date—Banns or Licence—Notices to be 
Residential Qualifications—Special 


iven—- 
Off 











THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 


IN 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 


Con 


Dinner 


Paper— 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 





Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green 


boxes, with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in GOLD LETTERS on 


the lid, Price 1s. 14d. per box, or post free 1s. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS t=: 


95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Post 


ts—Floral Decorations—Clergy- 
—Guards of Honour—The Vy fy to the : 
Man—G : Arrival 


roomamen : 

Carriages to Church—Forming 

Giving away the Bride—Exhortation or 

rhea tte moay By Church—After the Ceremony: 
ting Bride and Bridegroom— 


Ww Cake—Tea—Etiquette of Guests leaving—The 
to fe otels and their Cost in Great Britain—Tonrs on 
-~ ets—Hinta on Dress and Luggage—The Loan 

Homecoming—Cards—The First “At Home”—About Cal 


THE FIRST HOME, BY MRS. TALBOT COKE, 


Explains everything in regard to the Choice of a House—Builder 
House—Sanitary Precaution—Gradual Pw nt—Income ro 
Furnishing—Gradual Payment System—The Hall-—Stair 

ture— wm ag Sol We ‘Canta taee ee gy AB | 

st kind of Carpe ts v. Curtains—Furniture—!} 

The Guest Chamber—sServants’ Room—Bath Room—Kitchen and Offices— 
Cooking Utensils—Table and House Linen. 


ABSOLUTELY INVALUABLE TO ALL ENCACED COUPLES. 
F. W. SEARS, 7, Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, 


and 
Press—Duties of 
the Guests—Duties of the Chief Bridesmaid 
the Procession—Positions for the Ceremony— 
the Register 


the Continent: Gost 


of a Coun e 
The First 


the 
tehase v. Rent— 


free, ls. Gd. from 


LONDON, E.C. ‘ 








Send To-day. 
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Herrim,—To comin an ingrowing toe-nail, 
py up the i rtion with a blunt 
nite, pare off the eg edge, du ust powdered oxide of 
gino or cornstarch under the nail, and pad 


absorbent cotton under the edge. Change the 


cotton daily. 


K. Stas tondD.—To make your collars ond cuffs 
glossy, us: the starch prepared as follows :— 
Dissolve a teaspoouful of borax in half a tea- 
cupful of t oiling water and add it to a pint of 
cold stare.t. train and use in the general 
way, then) olace the collars and cuffs on a clean 
board or tuble, slightly dampen the surface of 
the linen ‘with a clean rag, then polis with 
the heel of the polishing iron. If the Aron be 
moderately hot, and a pressure b¢ used, a 
beautifal gloss will be obtamned. 


L. Basen ast.—Coal is the petrified remains 
of trees and plants which on my be- 
fore man had appeared. Changed ssure, 
heat, and dampness, this mass Z vegetable 
matter has become a kind of carbon, .mixed 
with bitumen, or the tarry substances which 
ave always made by the slow. decay of such 
matter. Anthracite or stone coal, sometimes 
called glance coal on account of its glitter, has 
the least bitumen in it ; bituminous coal has in 
it much more bitumen ‘than is found in anthra- 
cite ; coal contains more bitumen 

: than either of the others. 








Tue Loypon Reaper is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eighteenpence. 

<= Aw. Letters to se AppresseD TO 
tae Eprrorn or tax Loxpon Reapzr, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C 


*,.” We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 








DON'T COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENCES 
FOR YOUR COUGH. 


WILL IRLL YOU, “there 
- ‘ed cine.” —One gives 
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DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Wili not split in the Seams 
nor tear im the Fabrics. 


THREE COLD MEDALS. 

“ The best make of Corset 
is the Y & N."—GENTLE- 
WOMAN, 


“VY & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 
is imprinted on every Corset and box, No others are Genwire 
Sold by Penge oe and Ladies’ Outfitters throughout the 


ted Kingdom and Colonies. 


THE DIRECT 


Photo-Engraving Co. 


(F. E. S, PERRY). 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 


for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


Gollotype Printing 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prices and Specimens on Application. 
POOF 94O-4 4494464 


The lMustrations in ‘*THE LONDON READER” are 
reproduced by the Company. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


WHELPTON’S 
PILLS ? 


iF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 








Of ali Chemists, 1hd., and 28. Gd. per bow, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, ©.C 














DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many p-ople suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks. All such shou! ‘d send 
to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for his little book, 

ow to Preserve the Kyesigh This 
tells of SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT, a cure for all troubles of the 
eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, having 
300 years’ reputation as the best 
remely. Supplied in ancient pedestal 
pots for 2/- cach by ailchemists & stores. 
Please note that it retains its 
healing virtues for years, 














PENNYROY 


TOWLES soci PILLS 


“QUICELY CORRECT ALY, IQREGULARITIER, REMOVE 4Lt 
OBSTRUCTIONS. end relieve the distressing symptoms 10 
éwith the sex, Gores,1/lg & 2/9 (contains thre: 
times the quantity), of all Chemists. Sens anywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps, by BH. T. TOWLE & Co, 
afacturers, Dryden 8t., Nottingham 
Beware of Imitations, injuries and wore 











KEARSLEY’S wortars REPUTATION 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE. PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Ano-mia. 
and all Female Complaints, They have the approval o! the Medica 
Profession. Beware of imitations rhe oaly genuine and orig a 
are in /Vhite Paper i rappers. Boxes, 6d. and as. gd., 0 
Chemists. 2s. 9d. box contains three time the pills. Or by post 
or 34 stamps, by the bakers, Cc. and G, KEARSLUY, 

Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. 


TOOTH-AGHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


3 Prevents Decay, Saves 
wa oaak ~ Slee — lesa Nights 
Nevralgio Headache 


WERVINE 






TYNIDTEO 
IHL 


THE 
ORIGINAL 








gand all A ty 


Pains removed by BUNTER'S 
NERVINE. All Chemists, 1s. 14d. 
“ As a specific for Toothache ithas no equal. T have 


used it suecessfully for years."-—Prof. W. Wunson, M.D 





THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 














|KAYE’S worspe.t's PILLS 


Are a certain Cure for Indigestion, Biliourness, Head- 
ache, Dyspepsia, Const ipation, Liver and & dne v Con 

| plaints, &c. For Ladies of all ages they are 
Ot all Chemista, Is. 1}4., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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